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ABSTRACT ^ , . 

This collection of short articles — summsiries of 
material's presented at an October 1981 seminar — focuses on the . 
probable impact of tuition tax credits. An introductory article 
suimnarizes arguments for and against. The second pair of articles 
present highlights of a debate between Chester Finn and Albert 
Shanker. In addition, 15 brief articles look at these aspects of the 
tXiition tax credit controversy: unifiormity and diversity as 
democratic ideals for schooling^ the emergence and meaning of private 
education, the public interest in education, constitutional issues, 
the importance of the private sector of education, the questiqn of . 
whether thevbenefits of tuition tax credits would be equitable., the 
importance of how a system of private and public schools sorts 
students inta groups, possible increased regulation resulting from 
additional {Public support of private schools, the unrecognized 
difficulties ot comparing the efficiency of public and nonpublic 
schools, estimations of enrollment shift resulting from tuition tax 
cuts, the differences in student achievement between public and 
private schools, the projected cost of tuition tax credits, public 
financial), support for nonpublic education in other countries, future 
impacts of tuition tax credits (especially regarding the promotion of 
the tfomogeneous school), and the case against tuition tax credits. 
(Author/JM) 
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_ CHOICE IN EDUCATION 

W Are Tuition Tax Credits the Answer? 



■V 



Tuition tax credits have become one of the 
most widely dibcvissed and ctjntrover&ial 
issuer in educational policy dunng the 
early 1980s. Although them have been 4*^ 
terent versions oi the proposed policy as 
w^Il as vanous interests advocating it, the 
bas|c idea is to provide public support in 
the form of tax credits for parents who 
send their children to nonpublic schools. 
V The issue is important for .a number of 
reasons. Such a policy would fumish sub- 
\ stantialiy higiier levels of public support 
tor nonpublic schools. It would encourage 
^ Sstmily choice and, many advocates argue^ 
.would foster greater competition and ex- 
'cellence in education. Perhaps most im; 
. portantiy, tuition tax credits would shtft 
some of the emphasis of public policy 
aw4y trom the public schools, an institu- 
tion presently besieged by declining en- 
rollments, economic retrenchment, and 
eroding public confidence. 

The tuition tax credit proposal is acconv 
panied, in the current political climate, by 
a push to reduce expenditures generally in 
the public sector. Those who support tbe 
proposal, mcluding the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, hope that Ihe^ nation will soon rely 
more heavily on the private sector and 
voluntarism for Jhe delivery of humai\ ser- 
vices. Tuition tax credits vrould fielp to 
accomplish this objective by rewarding 
private and' local initiative for those who 
choose to organize their own means of 
educating children instead of depending 
on public instututions.^ Given the trend 
, tpward fiscal austenty in government, one 
likely possiblility is an overall reduction in 
the commitment of public funds to educa- 
5rP tion. This trend is visible both in federal 
cutbacks and in state* initiatiyes such as 
Proposition 13 in Olifomia and Proposi- 
tion 2 V2 in Massachusetts. 

Advocates see tuition ^ax aedits as a 
way of curtailmg the growth of bureau; 
cra|y, excessive regulation, and imper- 
sonal and m*ediocre fehpols. It is said that 
the plan will exten^ to t|ie poor^nd to the 
O die class wM*5s.^notv mailable 
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only to those w ho are able to pa) non 
public school tuitions. One result, it is ar 
gued,-wilt be a stronger commitment to 
free choice m the schoolmg s)i *-hildren. , 
With greater diversity m education, fam 
dies and individuals will be able to develop 
educational goals more in line wi^ their 
own interests and preferences. 

Opponents argue that such a policy, 
would increase raaal segregati^p and 
damage ^e nation's commitment to its dis 
advantaged atizens. It is argued that tui 
tion tax credits would further stratify 
schooling according to social and economic 
status. More serious yet is the contention 
that such a policy would undermine the 
public interest in providing a common ex 
perience for all students m jvhich they can 
learn and practice democratic values. 
Finally, the charge"^ has been made that 
such funding for nonpublic schools would 
, break down the traditional wall of separa- 
tion between church and state: 

In spite of the intensity of the debate, 
little is actually known about the probable 
impact of a tuition tax credit. No major 
study has been made of its potential rainifi 
cations forexisting schools both public and 
nonpublic. There has not been adequate 
and dispassionate consideration of the 
data — and the lack of data — or full use of 
the theoretical perspectives available to 
those who wish to analyze altemative 
courses of action. , 

This issue of Polio/ !^otes addresses these 
crucial gaps in our understanding. The aim'' 
is to provide a bc(Janced interpretation of 
key issues related to tuition .tax aedits. 
Though a few of the articles may take sides 
or express a poiiit of view that implicitly 
supports or opposes tuition tax credits, the 
overall purpose is not to take a stand pro or 
con, but rather to offer sound analysis. It is 
hoped that this will lead to informed dis- 
cussion of a major policy concern in educa 
tion today, and "also that it will help to 
. frame qu^onsfoj^jwrther study and top- 
ics for further debate. ^ 

The materials pri^nted in tjje following 



pages grew out of a highly successful semi 
nar and debate conVened on October^ 22, 
1981, in Washington, D.C^ The conference 
was bponspred jointly by the Institute f6r 
Research on Educational Finance anc^Gov 
emance (IFG), the Na'tional Institute of 
Education (NIE), and the National School 
Finance Study (NSFS). Authoi;| of confer- 
ence papers prepared brief policy perspec- 
tives to summarize their analyses for this 
issue of Polio/ Notes The evening debate 
between Albert Shanker and Chester Firm, 
which took place before television cameras 
and a full house in the Hall of the States, 
has been excerpted to present their oppos-, 
ing views on these pages. 

One thing that became clear during the 
conference is that tuition tax Credits are 
not an ephemeral issue. Like the voucher 
coniiniytd on pa^^-A^ 
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Uniformity and Diversity 
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CHOICE AS JUSTICE 

By Ch€|Ster E. Finn Jn ^ 



Chester E. Finn Jr. t$ a professor of education 
and public poliof at Vanderbilt Universifif ayid a 
proponent o\ tuition tax credits. , *• 



Tuition lax credits are a means to an end, 
not an end in themselves. They may not 
even be the best means to the end I seek, 
which is fostering educational choice for 
American fanulies while strengthening 
the diversity and qu^lit) of American^ 
schooling. 

Aside froni foreign policy arid national 
defense, there is nothmg that government 
does so well that it should be left to do it 
alone, with no competition, with no pace- 
setters in other sectors, withno alternative 
approaches. 

Today, we do not have a government 
nnonopply of elementary and secondary 
education for the rich; they enjoy a wide 
array of choices in both the public and 
pnvate sectors. They can move toa neigh- 
borhood or community with e^peaall) 
fine public schools and pay the added 
taxes associated with that privilege, or 
they can opt to enroll their children ift 
various private schools and pay the tuition 
associated with that pnvUege. Wedo have 
nearly government monopoly of school- 



ing for the poor, who are obliged to send 
their children to school and vvho ordinar- . 
ily have no alternatives to the local public 
. school. 

The central question for me, then, is 
whether public poliaes that allow rich 
people to make choices in education 
should allow poor people to be denied 
those Choices by virtue of their poverty 
We would be homfied if government pro- 
vided scholarships to low-income college 
students only if they enrolled m state/in- 
stitutions. We would be outraged if 
Medicaid beneficianes were only allowed 
to have their ailments treated in municipal 
hospitals ■ • 

As a soaety, we generally believe that 
poor people should,hav e the same choices 
the nch have ichcn it involves something l^iat 
IS ei>setitial or compulsory The qualification 
is vital. We are not talking about smoked 
salmon, bunday golfing or holidays at the. 
beach. vVfLaifii^n^ittg about pnmary and 
secondary schooling.* 

Imagine a society in which every child is 




THE RISK IS TOO GREAT 



Albert Shanker *i$ president etf the Arnerican 
Federation of Teachers and opposed io tuition 
tax credits. . 
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By Albert Shanker 

The debate on tuition tax credits would be 
very different if someone would say that 
American public schools are no good, that 
because of all their faults it is really time 
that'they be abandoned, and that there is a 
strateg^y for bnngmg about that abandon- , 
ment through either tuition tax credits or 
vouchers. 

Everyone involved in the tuition tax 
credit and voucher debate, however, says 
nice things aboift public-schools. They say 
they wish to preserve them, to strengthen 
them, and that they merely wish to intro- 
duce some other values that »are aJso 
important. 

But, the survival of the public schools as 
we have known them is the issue, al- 
though no one wants to admit advocating 
a policy that could have the effect of de- 
stroying public education. This is not sur- 
prising tecause'our system of public edu- 
cation has been a major factor in the build- 
ing of Amencan democracy, and no one 
wants to give it up. 

We do not know exactly what will hap- 
pen if tuition tax credits become a reality. 



Some say that^? biHion of tax credits will 
have no effect at all Public school people 
will go to public schools and private 
school people will get a little mdre money 
Other say that isn't so In this discussion 
we are exploring U^e possible conse- 
quence of tuition tax aedits and one pos- 
sibility has, to my mind, a strong likeli- 
hood of happening. > 

Whether my scenario happens or not 
will depend oh the* rules of the gancie If we 
talk about a Minnesota program in which, 
according to the Washington Post, about $2 
million is spent on a tax deduction out of a 
$1.3 billion state aid to education pro- 
gram, we are talking abdut a very small 
amourtt. If, we talk about the $1,200 aedil 
of the Washington, D.C. initiative, that's 
another story. And if we talk about 
vouchers, that is something else still 

There is n^ point in talking about a tax 
credit or a tax deduction that is so small 
that it will lead no one to move from public 
to private schools. The proponents say the 
puiipose of' tuition tax credits is to give 
people choice. If suj:h a small amount of 



^ required by Ia\\ lu bwim e\L*ry dav. But 
tht' liH.iil public pcM.)! docs nut hav t cnuu^h 

clean at* it should bt*, the diving biiard is 
otlen broken, i>ome Lhildren Junk and 
OccaMonall) Irv li> drown other children. 
What ii» )usl ai^ important, the ^ool 
authorities abboluteK torbid ailvonc to d*.) 
the bacly>troke, and msii»t that all chiklrtn 
5»vMm freestyle in the same direction and at 
tht »*imt. speed e\en though so^it ha\L 
ne\er leamev^ lb flo<it v\KiIe others are 
ready tor the Olympics . 

Ob\ lously , that poiil accepts all ci^mers, 
it lb required to But is it any wonder that 
the parents ot exceptionally eager ^wim 
mers, the exceptionally eager parents ot 
ordinary s^Mmmers, the anxious parentsot 
weak or timid s^vimmers, and the parents 
vv hubelie^e that treesty ie s\\ imfliing is sm- 
',rul and that their children must do the 
backstroke, obey the compulM)ry swim 
ming Uiv\ by sendmg their youngsters to 
^pnvate pt>ols whenever they can? 

1 beheve that tt some parents teel that* 
wd\ but cannot attord pnvate^ poob, the 
government should help thenx, at least as 
long as it requires all children to >wim. This 
says nothing about the Cflative v\urth or 
t, etfectiv eness ot public and pnvate pools 
That question n^ed not even bew^ked. 



What musj be asked is whether pro\iding 
j>uch choicls to families in our society ii> a 
legitimate public \alue and a proper func- 
tion ot government. I believe it is. 

Educational c]uality is most apt to be im 
pro\e*d when there are many kinds ot 
schools which to some extent compete 
with one another. Thks does not mean we 
must do avvay with public education as we 
know it. Indeed, there afe numerous op- 
portunities tor institutional ditferentiation, 
due^rsification, \anety, choice and com- 
fjehtion ivithiti thepubbcschooU». But there 
are^also bome kinds of education the public 
, sector probably can ne\er provide Hence a 
tull range ot ' ditterenjnebs" must include 
nongovernmental schools. This, tc)o, is a 
public \alue and an educational \alue 
^ There is also an issue ot justice. ln^i%5, 
Vhen large s^aleJederal aid to education 
began^-a i>olentncomnufment was made to 
did all children eligible under the \anous 
ct^tegoxies >v Uhout regard to where they 
attended school. But with rare exceptions, 
children enrolled in pn\ate schools ha\e 
not received even a traction ot the aid and 
services to which they are entitled. Mean- 
while, their parents pay taxes — both Jhe 
taxes that support the local public schools 
and the taxes that underwnte the federal 
aid programs. There may be many practi- 



cal explanations lor this injusticV, but 
comprehending the depth ol feeling abowt 
tuition tax credits and other K)rms of pri- 
vate school aid tirst rec]uires that we un> 
derstand the cieep seated r;esentment 
within pnvate education over this in- 
justice 

A frecjuent objection to aiding pnvate 
education is th.rt students w ill leaVe public 
schools. This has not been th^.xpq^eriente*' 
of other industrial derrji^dtiaes that rou- 
tinely suppor^t^bv>rfTMnds ot schools Nor 
has it been the expenence of states, such 
as Minnesota and Louisiana, with rela- 
tively well-de\ eloped {Programs of direct 
and indirect assistance to nonpublic edu- 
cation. At no hme since World War II have 
more than 13 percent ot American y oung- 
sters attended pnvate schools arid the cur-* 
rent figure is about 10 percent. It is hard to 
see this as much of a "threat" — particu- 
larly it public schools, rather than feanng 
competition ^and seeking to bar the door, 
* work at becoming as good as they should 
be They must be places that people U'litit 
their children to attend, not places that 
rely on the absence of alternatives ^ 

Anoth.c'ri)bjection argues that competi- 
tion with pnvate schools is unfair because 
publjc schc)ols have to do many things 
amtinucd on pa^e 4 



money is provided that nothing can be 
dc>ne with it, choice has not been pro- ' 
vided. V\e must talk about a sum of 
money that' is sutfj^ient to move substan- 
tial numbers ot students from public 
schools to pnvate schools so that they re- 
ally do have a choict*^ 

. V\ho vJiH move? Will it b>e the poorest 
students, the poorest in terms ^)t achieve- 
ment, poorest m terms of behavior, poor- 
est in terms ot sc)cio-economic class? If pa- 
o«?nts have to pay^somt money in addition 
to the credit fo cover tuition costs it is very f 
•clear tHat the^poorwst will be ruled out. The 
more money a tamily has, the more they 
will have the ability to add to what the tax 
credit IS. There will be a ditfereritial incen- 
tive, the wealthier the family is, the greater 
the incentive will be ahd the more^choice 
i^ey will have. ♦ » 

In addition, there is alvVays the cjuestion 
ot who will be accepted in the pnvate 
bchc^ols. The pnvate schools will be able to 
select trom among the students who are 
lined up to enter. Thj^re is no question in 
iind that th^ first group of students to 
movNiJutc)t the public schools will be from 
relativei^Slvealthier tamilies. They will be 
^ t he* stud en t^vhu achieve more easily, an^ 
they will be tl\i students with fewer pr^b- 



What will happen when those students 
leave the public .schools? The reading 
scores will go down, the math Sc6res will 
go down. 5on\e of the models who influ- 
ence some of the students will no longer be 
there. The political power* of the public 
schools, as compared to the private 
schools, will most certainly declintj^ 

It IS gossible to move merely five or six 
percent of the students out of the public ' 
scfiool system and lose 50 per^^enl of the 
political influence withina community that 
supports public education. As a matter of 
fact, only about 10 percent of the children 
m this country are enrolled m nonpublic > 
schools, and yet the pressure from this 
group IS great because of their wealth arid 
because tuition tax credits is a single issue 
for them. They were able to pass tuition tax 
credit legislation in the House of Repres- 
entatives and came very close in the 
Senate. They have been able to get ^ine of 
the, two ma)c)r political parties and the 
presidt^nt of the United States to endorse 
tuition tax credits^ 

WhaJ will happen if another 10 percent 
of the elementary and secondary school 
students move ftom public to private 
schools 111 terms of the politics of education 
m America?' Is there any question that jf 
you move' from 10 percent to 20 percenh 



\ou have a 100 percent increase — dou^ 
bling ot pnvate school enrollment? , 
Wouldn't that also create a doubling of po- 
litical power amc^ng pnvate schools'* 'And 
what would happen m the following year' 
The following year, the next group of top 
students would look around and notice 
th'at the kids who used to be the model 
students are gone. The chances are pfctty' 
good that n ext y oar, the next group w ould 
tullow. This would go on for a number of 
years. 

There are other things w hich could hap- 
pen. There would certainly be pressure for 
the amount of the lax credit to increase to 
the point w^ere there was equity between 
what the public school child receives and 
what the pnvate school child receives 
» Local communities could pass tax credits 
that could be combined by parents with 
the federal credits to increase the incentive 
to buy pnvate education. And these tiii- 
tton laxA^redits ma) well end up having 
the same effect on the cost of pnvate edu- , 
cation as health insurance has had on the 
cost of medical care^ 

And what would the public schools be 
then? Those children who still could t\^t 
afford to leave or cOuld not be accepted by ^ 
the private schools would go to the public 
« cofitumcdott page4^ 
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CHOICE ^ r 
IN EDUCATION (cont ) 



prupubdl, ihev ha\e bet^n aruuncT tor u , 
long lijne and the debate over their men lb 
ij> likelv to intenbih dunng Ihib decade. A 
tuiliun lax credit proposal ib bttore Con 
grebb again, ab it was in 1978, but now 
with Administration buppurl. And al- 
though a tuition tax. .credit initiative v\ab 
defttjited bv a nine;iu-one vote in the Dib 
tmt ot Columbia labt fall, there are Con- 
tinuing bignb of public support for such 
propobalband fur v ouchers in man> btateb 
and locaUommunrtles 

In view of thebe developmvntb, the 
questions addressed here art? vital. Is the 
proposal constitutional? What will it cost? 
Who most likely to benefit trom the 
credits? What does history tell us about 
claims being made m the current debate? 
Wili there be great enrollment shifts from 
public to private education? Are pnvate - 
schools more effective than public 
schools^ Why do people choose one or the 
other? What is the appropriate role of gov- 
ernment in regulating education both 
public and pnvate? ^ 

These and other timely questions re- 
ceive alien lion0n the following pages. 
First IS the Policy Notes newsletter itself, 
mcluding these introductory comments, 
excerpts from the debate between 
Shanker and Finn, and other information 
about IFG Second, a set of one-page Pol- 
icy Perspectives' is enclosed, covering each 
of the rtiajor issues and summanxing the*** 
longer research papers presented at the 
* conference. Readers who wish to obtain . 
copies ot the full reports upon which Jhese 
Pohcy PeKspectwes are based should write 
to Sandra Kirkpalrick, director of dissemi- 
nalion^l IFG, specifying which report is 
desired. Reprints of the Policy Pcrsphrtwes 
are also available i^pon request ■ 



CHOICE 

AS JtlSTICE (cent.) 

« « ' f . 

* that pmate schools do not. The ^ppro^ 
' pnate wav to handk' the abburdand intol- 
erable constraints on public education IS to 
ease or eliminate those constrain t3, not to 
lament the ^freedom with 'which privat^ 
schools of?erate. But at the same time, pri- 
vate schools must' urvdefstand — and 
some would rather not — that getting aid' 
will necessarily entail a certain amoUbt of 
accoun.tability. There is.no getting around 
it — those who would minimize regula- 
tions iTtusl be warned to spurn all iormk of 
aid, 

O hers object \hal aid to private educa- 



tion means aid to the rich and the white. 
The main purpose of aid to private educa- 
tion IS to bnng Opportunities within the 
of the poor and the nonwhite and 
thereb) to alter the composition of the pn- ^ 
vate school popul<ition. That pnvatf 
schools are disproportionatel) attended 
by those w ho caii affor4 to attend them is 
why we should aid others who would like 
toattcjnd them but cannot. 

Still others argye that aid to nonpublic 
education is unconstitutional. We can not 
know Its constitutionality, because the 
Supreme Court d^)es not give advisory^ 
opinions and no existing decision is di- 
rectlv on point. We need not be sK> about , 
giving the Court another opportunity to 
ponder the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment In my view, and that of many con- 
stitutional scholars, since 1974 the 
Supreme Court has regularly (if unsys- 
tematxcall)) misinterpreted the intentions 
of the founding fathers when they wrote 
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the "establishment" and "free exerase" 
clauses. The Supreme Courjt needs to cor- " , 
rect itself and it is not unusual for the 
Court to reverse an opinion on fundamen- 
tal issues. The Brown decision of 1954 was 
a reversal ut the 58 ) ear-old doctnne that 
separate but equal" schools were accept- 
able. If IS time tor another set of changed 
interpretations. 

Denying citizens choice means denying 
equality of educational opportunity to the 
Amencan people. That is, something we^ 
should nut tolerate. The burdenof proof is 
not on those s\ho want to confer oppor- 
tunity, btit on those who would continue 
to contine it to those alread) blessed-with 
the abilit5 to'obtain it tor Ihemselveb, ■ 



THE RISK 

IS TOO GREAT (cent.) 

schools. The public schools could beconie 
a charity ward, an mstitutionof last resort. * 
The risk is just too ^teat. There are 

"people in the United States, for example, 
who believe tHat the Soviet Union will 
never ^ittack us and, therefore, we should 
not spend one single penny defending 
ourselves. Maybe they are right; if they, 
are, we could save ourselves a lot of 
money. But if thpy happen to be wrong, 
the risk is terrible. 
If millions do leave public schools, if 

.-.4?.ubUc school buildings. ,are .sold and 
teache/s leave and textbopks are sold, it's 
doubtful that we will be able to change ou r 
minds. Fifteen years from now we would 
not have a meeting and say tfiat Al 

, Shfinker was nght; we would not be able 
to repurc;hase the schools and reduce the 
tax credit. It is doubtful that we could go 
back to what we had before if tuition tax 
credits turned out to be terrible, 

Thi^ is one of those rtviitipty Dumpty 
experiments in which you do not put 
Humpty Dumpty back together again. ^ 
Th^re are some experiments wOrth trying 
— like fdodi You taste it; if you don'f like 
it, you (don't eat it again. It doesn't make 
any difference. There are other experi- 
ments that iire irreversible. Tuition tax 
credits is a vast social experiment that is 
irreversible. Don't roll the dice. ^ M 
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UNIFORMITT AND DIVERSITY 

Demolcratic Ideals for Schobling 



By Henry M. Levin 

The I dj>l generation hab produced two dis- 
tinct movementb m eleperftar\. and i?ec- 
ondar) education, one tor greater homo- 
geneit) ot educational expenen^e and the 
•other'' tor greater parental and student 
chpice, ' . ' ^ 

Pnor to fhe 1960s, those wilh strong 
preterences ^nd the resources to satisfy 
the'm encountered less difficulty than to- 
"dav in finding public schools ot their 
choice. Public school finance and govem- 
p ince permitted and encouraged schooling 
in which the raaal composition, religious 
practices-, ethnic onentatiori, and sch9ol 
e:\penditutes reflected the^ jrffeferexices of 
schuuljJAOTteleJu«v]arge exten.t> Butmore- 
recent!), >-oVirt decisions as w ell as federal 
and state lugislatiun have succeeded in 
challenging Iracial ^segregation, religious 
practices m 4he schools, aqd dispanties m 
school expenditures based upon differ 
ences* in neighburh^x)d and parental 
wealth. One response has been that as the 
traditional differences m educational pnv - 
liege according to residential location and 
political ♦power of families were con- 
fronted bv the mterventioaot courts and 
legislature*>, demands for increasing edu 
calional choice bogan to be heard. 

Recent initiatives m this direction 
would eshxblish a general mechanism for « 
public fiOt^nce of education that would en 
able families to make educational choices 
in a marketplace composedpf^foth public 
and pnv ate schools supported through^ 
tuition ' tax credit^* or educational 
vouchers, SuJh mechanisms cannot be 
underj^toud fullv without, exploring the 
tensions betvveen individual choice arid 
education for a democratic society. 

Common Schools and Choice 

The common school precursor of to- 
day b public school^ emerged and evolved 
tateach a bhared cure of values, a ^onsis- 
O inguage of politics and social institu- 
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tions, and an approptWe code of behavior 
for the nation's system p( production. In 
doing this the schools aspired to create a 
national unity of purpose, an effective 
system of democratic functioning and 
rapid economic development. 

The unifonnity implied by a ami- 
vion educational experience could 

frustrate the expectations of 
diversity and choice zchich ivcre 
equally dear to the national ethob of 
Americans, 



By envisioning a shared eduuihomil ex- 
-penenceforall^-the-common schuul move- 
ment tended to conflict with the freedom 
of choice enjoyed bv citizens m many 
other parts of their daily lives. Those with^ 
substantial economic and political re- 
sources enjoyed numerous options on 
*how they used those resources to me^t 
their needb. But it families were permitted 
to choos^e schooling according to religious, 
racial, political, ethnic, and other pnvate 
criteria, the<3utcome could undermme the 
democratic intent not only of the common . 
School, but of Amencan society itself. Div.i 
sions and differences would then be pi;o- 
mpted through the schools and impnnted 

• on adult society. Yet, at the same time, the 
uniformity implied by a, common ediica 
tional expenence could frustrate the expec 
tationb of diversity and choice which were 
equally dear to the national ethos of 
Americans. 

The tension between individual choice 
and a common education was alleviated in 
the past through reliance ori decision- 
makers at the local level to fund and govern 

* schools. Although a common curriculum 
and compulsory attendance laws were 
established by the^ates, the actual tinanc- 
mg and administration of schoolb were a 
local matter. There was ample opportunity 
for schools to reflect Such factors as the 



income, i*:e, ethnic background, religion, 
and political convictions of the commun-» 
ity . Reliance on local propert) taxOb meant 
that schools m wealthier communities had 
more resources for the public education of 
their-young. Differences in religion, pol- 
itics, language, and other factors w^re abo- 
transmitted through the schools by popu- 
lations able to maintain political influence 
^ind control over kxal school policies. 

Democratizing the Common School 

Starting with state attempts to provide 
equalization funds to poor schpol districts 
in the early twentieth centic^^ancl extend- 
ing to the constitutional challenges to 
school fjnance inc\|uality in the 1960s and 
1970a, the states substintially redueed'dif 
ferences in school expenditure associated 
w ith local wealth Similar challenges to re- 
ligious practices and pc^litical indoctrina 
tion.in schooling also created greater un*^ 
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ifpmnly in the pul?IicschooIs,,.wilh parjficu-. 
Ut m the labt twu deLa^e^. A i^imi 

' lor muv emenl eltminatuii U' rdeial j^^e * 
regdlion or studenis and requia^d bthool 
di^tntlb to ibek raaal balanet; among thetr 
enrolments. 

Thc|s<? changes foreclosed many tradi- 
tional pptions of families to choose .public 

• schools that reflected their private prefer 
ences and pnvilege, While the scope of 
choice w*as tightening for those who badi^ 
tiolialiy had substantial choice and influ- 
enLC regarcj^ng the education ot their chil- 
dren, "^he range of services, programs and 
pubbibdihes was expanding for those who 
had previously lacked such options. Fed- 
eral and state programs tor the disad- 
vantaged, handicapped, and persons 
[Torn nun English s>peak\ng homes, along 
with programs tu'reduLe sex d^bcnmina- 
Uonand tu expand ath.ijmative action goals 
tended to threaten those vvho formerK 
had, the greater educational advantage tn 
public sthoolsl " 

In dll other aspects ot their live&, the 
natiu.n s relatively more pnvileged citizens 
h^d greater options because of their'' 
higher incomes, soual status, and political 
rebources, but.m the educational arena 
their options had bei*ome increasingly cir- 
curtiscTibed. It IS this situation thctf has led 
in large measure to the rising chorus of 
Remand tor greater thoice m education 

, liinng the 1980s. " ^ 



' Expanding Choice 
. In responding to^such concerns, it is 
important to recogtuze^that choice in edu 
cation is desirable — aslong as it dotfe not 
violate the national' goal of introducing its 
citizens to democracy through a shared 
educational experience. The ability to 

.choose special offerings in the arts, sci- 
ences, expressive skills and athletics, or to 
benefit from a particular teaching ap- 
proach is to be encouraged «s Ipng as it 
does not occur at the expense of the com- 
mon educational e)^enence required for a 
democratic soaety. 

In order to expand choice in education. 
It IS necessary to obtain agreeilrient on the 
proper domairf fot a common core of edu- 
cational experiences on the one hand, and 

*tor proper domain for choice on the 
other. The development of these domains 
and their ingredients represents a major 
policy task in education, for all choice 
must be predicated on the acceptance of a 
common underlying framework. If such 
an agreenrent can be achieved, it fs^possi- 
ble to suggest ways of txpandin^ educa- 
tional choice. \ 

Among approaches that m(ght be de- 
veloped in the public sector are. 

1 • More responsive administrative and 
pi)htical structures; especially school-site 
governance. 

• Open enrollmefQt* among school di^>- 
tricts arfd vyithln districts. ; * < 



Creating, schools of Aoice w,ithin a 
distnct that specialize in back-to-basics, 
art, mUsic, scie(ice, cultural ennchment, 
and so on 

• Mini schools within exi*>ting schools 
to prov ide alternatives for each neighbor- 
hood. ' 

• \ouiti rejpublics of self-goveming 
schools in which students and teachers 
would* determine school offenngs demo^ 
cratiqaUy. * 

Greater use of private contractors to 
provide reinedial instruction or other^er- 
vices in public schools, as well as mini- 
vouchers for students that might be used 
tp obtain such services outside of t^e 
school^^ 

In contrast to these approaches that 
would foster choice within a common 
democratic framework, prjjposals such as 
tuition tax credits and educational 
vouchers arg problematic t>ecause they 
make choice an end in itself, with little 
regard for the democratic and common 
educational experiences that justify an 
^educational, system supported by public 
revenues. Only by assuring a common 
educ^Uonal experience that will help to 
create ab<ive participation m a den;iocratic 
society whil^ncouragin^ family andstu 
dent chbice can these yiechanisms serve 
individual family neec^s and long-' 
L societal cQpcems.-^^ ^ !..Ji- 
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PRIVATE vs, PUBLIC 

Emerging Di^tinctionsv fifiduring Consequences 



By TT\omas James , 

How tlid "public" and /'private" emerge^ 
beparate wavi> o\ providing education, 
in the United Srtateb? Why did they be- 
come distinct trom one another? What 
prevented public education, once it had 
taken hold, from establishing a vomplete 
monopoly over tormal schpohng at the 
elementai'jj^d secondary Jevel? 

These are mlnguing questions at a time 
when public officials are considenng pro- 
^posals that would alter the role of govern- 
ment pnvate education, and the-fin- 
swer^are. not so obvious as might appear 
on theAurtace. Jliroug hout the inquiry it 
IS important to keep open a windoiv on 
the past, since one fiVids there a usefal 
perspective on the , relationship between 
public alzthonty and private powder in 
Amencan education. 

The past 150 years have seen a steady 
expanMon of public authonty in educa- 
tion. Private Schools have survived only 
when grdbps of people Kad the where- 
\Vithal to mair^tain their chosen institution 
against the public system. The separation 
feetwreen "private" and "public", formerly 
a casual distinction between learning in 
the home versus schooling 6i any kind 
outside the home, became more promi- , 
nent and antithetical as. state and society 
expanded in nineteenth century America, 
Increasingly distinct realities were mani- 
fested on the "pubfic" Side by .the growth 
of social services like educatioi} and pris- 
uijLS^ on the "pnvate" sid^ by an enlarged 
Ss^fejiind more independent legal status 
for corporations^ 

In education the jiistinction amved lad- 
en wKh ideological conflict. It exposed the 
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cbmpeting aspirati^ons of different groups 
. in society. The growth of public education 
paralleled industrialization, urbanization, 
absorption of immigrants into the wage 
labor force, the dnve for national unity, 
the disestablishment of religion, temtonal 
expansion,.and other developments shap- 
ing the history of the young nation. All of 
these played important roles m the grow- 
ing preference for public education. The / 
public aad private sectors cooperated for 
many years, tjven^ intermingled under 
state auspices, but as the nineteenth cen- 
tury passed sucfi arrangements dwindled 
and the separation between public" and 
pnvat^" became more distinct, evolving 
into the sharper dichotomy that character- 

As the nineteenth cmtury passed 
. . . the s^epamtion l^etween ''pub- 
lic'' and ''private^' became more 
distinct^, evolving into the sharper 
dichotomy that chaxacterizes 
Jo^ay's institutions off omal 
schooling. 




izes todttv's institutions of fonnal schotjl- 
ing -a^ the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Whether religious or not^ all private 
schools. showed a need to set themselves 
apart from the expanding agencies of pub- 
lic authority. They did not necessarily re- 
ject the benevolent ideologies promising 
democracy, public welfare, and national 
unity, but they had in mind a different 
basis of legitimacy for achiev ing such entls. 
Once t^e dominant mode. of organizing so 
cial service, ''private" came to define itself 
as that which was not public It was non- 
pul^ijic, claiming the pri\ilege of pluralism 
as it toi)k exception to the pervasive institu- 
tional form^ created by public authority 

The dilemma was an enduring one ber 
cause while pluralism and 'free choice w^re 
seen by many as the essence of demcTcracy, 
in the new world that was coming into . 
being these values were at loggerheads 
with the democratizing force of public au- 
thority a§ it dotted the land wjth common 
schools. 

Poth parochial schools and private aca- 
demies attempted to rcJspond to the ex; 
panding agencies of public education in 
Jhe nineteenth century by maintaining al- 
ternative ideals of education. The academy 
movement was at first fully competi^ve 
with the public sector. It offered practical 
(education, served the middle class along 
with the well-to-do; and adjusted its pro- 
grams and schedufbsjo the needs of its 
clientele. Like the Catholic schools, such 
academies were trying to j?feserve a way of 
life that was threat^^d by^the cultural 
amalgamation bf public scljools. After the 
spread of the public'high schopj, the acad- 
emy movement foundeVed, sh^jnking to a. 
remnant of dite academies that helf^d to 
maintain private, spheres df Association in 
which the ecjualizing goals of the public 
sector would not apply. , 

Segregating themselves' from public 
scl)6ols by attending these elite academies, 
the wealthy changed the nature of the 



^.ommun bchuuhng d\aildble to Ihobe who 
remdined under, publj^ aulhurit) . .What 
had bff n vommvn * in Iht »t•n^t- nf a com 
ing lugt'lher and shared bouali^atiun ot 
diKtjrent buual Jasseb to learn the values of 
democrac)', had the danger then of becom- 
ing "commop" in the Sense of ordinary', 
inferior, lacking in distinction. Meanwhile, 
those with the' resources to do so were able 
to create a separate and elite system of 
schooling through which they could main- 
tain a continuous reproduction of favored 
btdtub througR i>u^.ce&s>ive generations. 

Pmate schools historic^lv have repre- 
sented not so much indivi'ual expression 
as the right of self-selected groups of pri- 
vate individuals to educate ai> the) see fit 
and as they are abl^. Their ability to do so 
IS limited on the-one bide by public author- 
ity and on the other by,property — that is, 
bv the collective w\ealth and socwl power 

The ivealtli}/ chctnged the nature of 
the common schcoUng available to 
those {vho^ranained under publk 
authority. . 



ot the private association, whatever its 
purpose might be. Within these bound- 
anes fhere has been a complex interweav- 
ing ot alienation, conflicting notions of 
legitimate authonty, and diffenng. access 
ot pnvatj; associdtiuns to social and eco- 
* nomic power. ' • * 



^ From another perspective, when j3ublic 
education is set agiinst the background of 
nineteenth centur)j reform movements, it 
uin be seen that /the groups espousing 
pi^blic forms ofvontrol were alscf those 
'with nsing interests in the increasingly 
competitive, rationalized, and "stratified 
economy. Most importantly, there was an 
ideological consensus among the Prot- 
estant middle and upper strata of society 
about what constituted the publicintejrest. 

The consensus was challenged by the 
large numbers of immigrant wage laborers 
who brought with them a religious and 
communai pattern of authonty that lay 
outside of the social order upheld by the 
Protestant majonty. The Catholic church 
resisted by developing an educational 
ideal oi its own, though without public 
support, to protect the interests of immi- 
grant communities while preserving tra-^ 
ditional values and religious teachings. 

States in turn enacted many restrictions 
on pnvate education. The culmination 
came in 1922 with a referendum in Oregon 
that requir^ ajl normal children between 
8 and 16 years of age to attend public 
schools. In 1925 the U.S. Supreme Court 
struck down the referendun>, in Pierce i\ 
Suiwty of S/^^tTs, oxi the grounds that it 
deprived the plaintiffs, who owned and 
operated a legitimate business, of their 
property without due process of law. The 
court also added a dictum about the nghts 
of the customers — parents and children 
— as it limited the power of the state in 



forcing them to accept instruction from 
putlic teachers only ." Moreover^ the deci 
sion reaffirmed the power of. the state to 
regulate pnvate schools while it protected 
the nght of those schools to exist. 

Pwrce s affirmation ot pnvate schools on 
the basis of property pghts and customer 



There was an ideologkal concensus 
among the Protestant middle and 
upper strata ofsocteti/ about what 
constituted^ public interest. 



choice suggests a contradiction underly- 
ing the distinction between "public'^' and 
"pnvate" m education. Today there is still 
a democratic public authonty interested to 
some extent m common schoohng across 
lines of residence and race a^d social <;lass. 
At the same time,therearQStill the equally 
democratic nghts of pnvate choice and 
a^sociatioit — both in pn\ate schooling 
and in the di^nbution of tatmlies amOpg 
neighborhoodsV- that place much of edu- 
cation beyond the reach of decisions made 
in the political realm. As always the state 
has some power to influence the di^tribu 
tion of resources for social services m tl;ie 
public sector, bat it has precious little 
;authonty to alter existing patterns of 
association, the social and economic btruc 
tures that bnng'some children- tog<^ther 
and not ot|;iers. • ' ■ 
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THE PUBLIC INTEREST IlSf EDUCATION 

Social and Political Considerations . ^ * 



By Carol B. Muller 

y 

^ I n iX'ce n I v ta rj> m*! n \ p ru pujHi i s ha v e bee n 
made krincruiiSL public support tor nuA- 
puhlic'chouLs In order tu evaluate the 
advantages and dii>advanta^aj^^>>t i^uch a 
change in vSehu^J tinan».e, it is important tu 
explore its social and pujlitical conse- 
quences. 

The basts tor public funding ot educa-' 
tion has beenjhe provision ot benefits for 
the society at large*, fncluding pojitjcal 
bocialualion ot the voung and reducing 
stratitication uithm the st)cietv . Consider- 
ing; the current situation ut public and 
nonpublic •>Uu)ols^ and the incentives 
.twithjn vanoUs policv propos<ils, it seems 
likel) that major change.s will result trom 
grt^it^r public aid tu nonpublic schUuls. It^ 
IS particularly interesting to note the im- - 
^ pact ot* these possible changes on the so- 
, cial benefits ot and Support tor public 
education. 

PublicPurposesof Educatiort ^ 

Education tunctions in our societV as a 
"mixed" good, imparting both private 
benefits retained b) the individual and 
^public benehts enjuvtxi by society. One 
major public purpose ot schooling in the 
United States is politiuil education/or the 
process bv v\ hich citi/enb ai^quire a com- 
mon language, knowledge ot tKe pur^ 
posL'b and procedures of the gov emment, 
understanding of the role of the citi/en, 
and exposure to competing points of 
View. / . 

.Schools have ali>^) been regarded b) 
sonx* to be a means of reducing H)cial, 
economic, and cultviral stratiticafion by 
utfenng opportunity to thus^^ ot lower so- 
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cial class or lesser economic means to nse 
above the socioeconomic status of their 
tamiliei?. In contrast, others feel that 
schools reFlectand reinforce children'sini 
tial backgrounds so that mobihtv is an un 
Vealistic hope for educatu)n. VVliiK'jSchool- 
ing cannot be. expected to counteract^iill 
the mequalities present in.oth^r social in- 
stitutions, equal opportunity in education 
may enable some at least to irnprove their 
situation^. 

Private Schools and the Public Interest 

When considenng the nature of non- 
public schools with respect to these public 
^urposes^ for education, it is dear that 
nonpublic school enrollments are drawn 
tVom higher income grcjups than public 
school enrollments, and w l\iie families are 



that access to many nonpublic schools is 
, iThiited; increased public support ^to non- 
public schools may reduce sop:ie of these 
barners, but is not likely to eliminate them.^ 
Pour and disadvantaged students would 
be unable to consider nonpublic schooling 
even with such a program, increased pub- 
lic jt^fppvTi for nonpublic schools wou\(j 
this beril'fit a'select group and further the 
s'trahficat^on ^between private and public 
schools. 

.One^set of arguments for increased 'pub- 
lic support for nonpublic schools concerns , 
chv.)ice in education. At present] th^ oppor- 
tunity for parents to choose schools for 
their children is limited because it is re- 
stricted pnmanly.to those who are \\illing 
^and able tu pay the tuition. Increase*.^ pub- 
lic sLippv.»rt would enable more parents to 
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nonpublic schools is limited; increased pUblic'support to nonpublic * 
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more likely to send their children to non- 
public schools than are other racial groups. 
Thus if the cunsent ]?alance of enrollments 
remains t|ie stime after the enactment of a 
plan to increase public support tor non- 
public schools, the increased suppt)rt 
'would on average benefit a w hiter, wealth- 
ier group ot families and their children. 

\wny nonpublic schoolsare ttiready seg- 
regated along lines of religion 'or sex. Of 
pnvate school^pupils, 85 percent are en 
rolled in church-affiliated "schools. If par- 
ents are given the choice, they may sclt^ct 
schools tor their childa^n whkli reflect 
their 0vvn religious br political vmvi^. Such 
homogeneous schools may/nhibit the in- 
teraction of children from diverse back- 
grounds with differing beliefs and percep- 
tions, and » could suppress competing 
points of view as a matter of policy . High 
tuitions and selc'-tive admissions mean- 
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exett^ise choice ^Xnd the desire for choice is 
understandable, parents? rhay foel^rt non 
public School olfers a better edu<.ation, or 
at least* i)ne beltt^r suited to the neetls of 
their child. Tjiie souae of lori^lfct here is 
that the pnv ate desire tor choice of a school 
w hich espouses pa rtKular values, rel^iou5 
or politict)! points ot view often conflicfs 
directly %Mth the public interest in having' 
students go to school together for pur- 
poses of cilizenship education and reduc- 
ing stratification. 

We might consider simibr 'experiences* 
in otht/r\ounlries. For instance, in the 
Netherlands both public -.^and pnvate 
sch(x>ls are pubjicly ass ist^^^ Before the 
Primary Education Act of 1920, 69 percent 
of the children the/e vvere enrolled in pub- 
lic schools. After that legislation estab- 
lished a formula for grants to nonpublic 
schools, public enrollmeats began to. 



drup. B'> 1959, 28 percvnl wwe atlending 
public :M2h»x)li», 41 percent Catholic 
bchoob, 27 percent rrute.>iant i>chUi)lb, 
and^ une portent other' i»choulb. Some 
obberv efb contend that thib by btem ut bUp- 
port VN ithin the Dutch bchoolb encouraged 
a pemnanent divibion ot the population 
into three worldb — Protebtant^if^tholic, 
and neutr/jl — a tragmentation capping 
over into economic, political and bocial 
hte. , . , 

Ad\ocateb of proposxilb tor mcreabed 
public bupport \oT nonpublic bchoolb ar^ 
gue that onlv, through buch meanb will 
dibadvar\taged childrer^ be able to ebcape 
the poor v|ualit\ and adverse learning en- 
vironment ot btjme publk t»chool6. Many 
\\ould agrtvthat a commoP^5>chooling e>^ 
penence ib nut ab crucial to the public in- 
tcrcbt ab helping dibadvantaged children 
receive^ better education. But bamerb to 
acce>b tu nonpubli*. b^^hoolb, and facets* ot 
^ the \ammb plans ^^)r in^reabeJ support, 
buggebt ^hat proposals tor public s^ipport 
ot nonpublic education would primarily 
absi^t middle -clasb, advantaged children, 
leaving the lebb jidvantaged childreri inja 
steadilv eroding public school b\ btem. 

Political and Financial Support for Public 
Schools ' ' t 

, Since a progranxot increased aid t^) lum- , 
* public schools ts likely to divert, tunds 



trom public scKooIb, an^ benefits of great- 
er public dbbist ancej o nonpublic bchools 
mubt be weighed ^gaijibt the losb m 
benefitb to public bchpolb. And bince poli- 
tical and financial bupport for education 

'are intertwined, the^effeetb of increabe*^! 
public bUpport for nonpublic bchoolb on 
the political bUpport for public bchoolb 
bhould be examined. 
It lb po>bibleJthat competition from non 

' public schools would spur public school 
improvement. The propobals tor mcreab- 
ing nonpublic bchool bupport alone ma) 
have caus^ji public bchools to j^valuate 
thembflveb more carefull). But publk 
bchoul improvement would be hampered 
by diminibhing, fundb. The total educa- 
tional*budgef is not likely to be increased, 
bo'buch a progwm would divert funds 
trom public bchools. Flow ever, the public 
bchool budget would diminibh out of pro 
purtioti ta the bvvitch of enrollmOntb trom 
public to nonpublic for two reasonb^. i • 

First, a great dealof bupport v\ ou^u g*.) Iv 
thobe (.urrently Ubing nonpublic bchools, 
wh^) had not previously been subbidi/ed 
Jto bUch an t^xtent. Second, traditional ele- 

, mentbot public bUpport for public siho*>)ls 
would probably .diminish. In the past, 
middle-class parents who desired to im 
prove .their childrefi'5 education have 
<vOrked to imp|\)ve the schooling ot many 
children, regardless wt their economic- 



means, social btiitub, oV religioub beliefb, at 
the same time that they worked to im 
prov e their ow n children's edoc#ition. 
And these have been the parents who 
have had the resources, time, and money 
to effect ^hange. If they have greater in- 
centive to sund their children to nonpublic 
Schools, then they are likely to tum»from 
using their resources for the improvement^^ 
ot education in general to working toward 
increasing the sue of the public subsidy to 
nonpublic schools. The re5ult would be 
further sepfl ration ot public from non- 
public bchoolb 'ab political bu'pport 
diminibheb, drawing even, more fundb 
iiway from thobC who do not have accebb 
to nonpublic bchowis, further stratifying 
the two sectors. 

IWjbbuebare by no meanb clc\ircut, nor 
iiretlat^ eabily resolved On ihe one hand, 
it lb underbtandable that many parents^ 
preter an alternative to the current public 
schc)ols and would fike more of their tax 
monies to support nonpublic schools. On 
the other hand, increased pu^blic bUp^ort 
tor nonpublic bchoolb may have beveral 
likely^ negative conbec]ueoceb fcJf the boci- 
cty at large and for the children within a 
certain segment of it Balancing individual 
intercbts in educaticjn *igainsl thv larger 
social concerns ot the school will continue 
to be** a major challenge tor policy- 
makers. ■ 



*^\ddttioml copies of tins Policy Perspective , / 
may Ik* obtiwwd In/ ivrttin^ to IFC^ Sduwl of 
Education, -CERAS BuihUfii;, Stimford Urn- ^ - 
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A LEGAL DILEMMA 

Church, Stale and the U.S. Constitution 



By Donald N. Jensen 

■ .<^-:" 

buppurlen, pt luttion tax l red it proposals 
ho'pe to toslei; choice in education and to 
hnan^iallv >.trj..n^thvn pnvate schoiJs. 
• tUitioq tax credits raise fvVo constitu 
tiunal issues hrs% beeause most pnvate 
schools are associated \Vith religious dej 
nominations, any tuition tax credit pro- 
gram may involve the. government in the 
unconstitutional support of church aetu - 
ities, second, t?ince some pnvate scht?uls 
jullow'pohcieh that arc illegal tor public 
schools, tuition t^x credits may result in 
government support of illegal activities. 

Tuition- tax credits may violate the First 
AmendmeiTt, which prohibits congres- ' 
sional action respecting the establishment 
of religion. Italso prohibits Congress from " 
i'ntertenng with the free exercise of reli- 
gion. The Firsl^ Amendment, is vague 




DohhW N. \tmn 1$ Ofeseardh associate at the 
Institute for Research on Educational Finance 
and Governance (JFG). .Vm Perspective 
summarizes hij paper 7iiinon Tax Credits. 
Cotistitutio\ial and Legal hnphcations". 



about what these two phrases arj sup- , 
posed to mean and^ about how tfcjbir in- 
herent contradiction lit to be resolved. 

Nonpreference or a Wall of Separation 

The wnting^ of the founding fathers on 
the subjewt are also ambiguous. It is 
argued that the f9unders meant to forbid 
government support of one religion to the^ 
exclusion of all others, but that they did 
not intend to forbid nqnpreferential tnfat- 
mt?nt * of religion in general PatncK 
Henry's views support this theory. Earh ^ 
statutory langu^^ge, such as that contained 
in the* Northwest Ordinance 6f 1787, also 
seems to throw the opinion of early Con- 
gress behind this theory. Thomas^Jetfer- 
sgn and James Madfson supported the 
second theory: that fhe First Amendment t 
erected an absolute wall of separation bf?- • 
tween church an^ttVe 

Early historical experience sheds little 
light on the current controversy . PatCems ^ 
ot school finance and goveman(?» vaned 
widefy dunng colopaal times. Schools 
were located in many different sites, some 
received public financial support, though 
others did not* Local control of schools 
was common and a long tradition existed ^^ 
which viewed education as closely linked 
to the propagation of religious vcilues. 
Early practice m the years after indepen 
dence coj^hnued to reflect this diversit) 

Most Supreme Court pronouncements 
on public aid to pnv ate schools have been 
handed down since 1930, and have alter- 
nated between the wall of Separation 
theory and the less stnct, nonpreferential 
theory. The Court has allowed.states to^ 
loan secular textbooks to students in ^ri- 
v*1te schools. It^has upheld ^tate programs 
of bus transportation for students in pri*- , 
vate schools. Released time programs, al- 
lowing students to attend classes of reli- 
gious mstrudtion during school ho\irs, 
have been supported if they take, place 
away from public school buildings. 

The financial crisis besetting many pri- 



vate schools after 1^60 resulted m renewed 
government efforts to assist ^private 
schools. Congress* made pnvate schools, 
eligible for federal financial aid through the 
[ligher Education Facilitiv^s Act of 1963 and 
the Elenjenlary^ an4' Secondary Education'^ 
Act of 1965. But the Supreme Court upnpld 

♦ 

lu order to constitutional, a got'- , 
' cm men I pmgram m ust have a 
secular purpose;, it must have a 
primary effect that neither 
advances noHnljibits religion; and 
it must not lead to excessive ¥ 
entanglement betzoeen church and 
r / ^ State. 



only those provisions that applied* to pri- 
vate colleges a^d universities. It reasoned 
that college students are less impression- 
able and suscephble to religious indoctn- 
natlon than are younger students. More . 
importantly , felig:iou's mdoctnnatiun is nut 
perceiv ed io^ the substantial purpose of a 
church-a'lated college. » This requ/res less , 
governmental scrutiny, di^iinishmg th^ 
.entanglement i)f thurch and stat^. 

The Supreme Court also haj* repeatedly 
invalidated state programs of tuition ajj- 
sistance Juring the past fifteen ye^rs. The 
current test for determining the constitu- 
tionality of state assistance to pnvate 
schqols is contained m Lanon ik Kiirtzman 
(1971)! in order to be constitutional, a gov- 
ernment program' must have a secular pur- 
pose, it mu^t have a primary effect that 
neither advances nor inhibits religion, and 
it must not lead to excessive entanglement 
between church and state. Since the Letnon 

•decisj^n, state programs of tuition assist- 
ance to parents of pupils attending private 
schools have been invalidated in PenfTsyl- 
vania, New' York, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 

: Minnesota. Government assistance to pri- 
vate colleges for ilen^* such as building:': 
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con*>lriLKlK>n — when bUch buildingb are 
intended Uir beciilar a».tivilies — ib btill 

alknved 

t\ 

Supporters ot a federal program, U»* 
tion tax credits make several arguments m 
tavor ot their proposals. Theii} strongest 
argument is that current tuiticJh tax aedit 
proposals are before^ Co/i^frfsn, not the 
states Because the Supreme Court is .ir^ore 
deterential to Congressional enactments 
than to state. laws; a federal tuition tax 
credit bill is more likely to be considered 
constitutional. Moreover, the-ch^ces that 
a single, rehgiodb denomination will be 
poltttcally mtluential is also less likely MtH^ 
"Ivderal level than at the state level 

Opponents ol tuition tax credits cite^e . 
jrecent hostilitv of the Supreme Court to^ 
ward state plans assisting pnvate schools 
as evidence that federal programs are also 
unconstitutional Thj^y deriv that a federal 
tu^on tax credit program, rathel* than a 
stale program, would remove the First 
AnU»ndment problems Opponents also 
cite the administrative problems tha^ 
woulcf attend government oversight of ^ 
private school operations, raisings the 
specter of overt religious controversy 
about the allocation of government aid 
that could occur after a tax Credit program 
ha^I been introduced ' 

. Past decisions ot the Supreme CoUrt are 
weighted toward the unconstitutionality 
ol tuition tax credits. The Court is aware • 
t|:ial most pnvate schools are ch.urch- 
related, and tears that bUch* a program 
would involve the guvtjmment m <idmir)^ 
istrative supervision of pnvate sthools. It 
has warned ot the dangers i\( o\ ert reli- 
gious controvers) m American politics. 
Al^ these consideration!? make the consti- 
tutionality gl a tuition tax credit bill uncer- 
tain at best. • 



. Administrative Regulations 

Tuition tax credit programs could also' 
put the government in the postion of sup* 
porting priVa^tp schools that pursue unde- ^ 
sirable or uni^:w'tul policies. Section 501(c) 

^) of the IRSl.code grants tax exempt 
status to, organizations operated for edu- 
cational purposes.". Section 170(c) allows 
chantable contributions to.^uchorganiza- 

*tions to .be trlain^Cd as income tax deduc- 
tions. Thus, it would appear that scha)ls 
following unlawful policies ma\ not only 
receive federal tax ^»xempt status, but the 
parents of pupils they enroll may also re- 
ceive fedef^l tuition tax credits. 
However, a recent line of court deci- 

* sions and the IRS Cade itself denied tax 
exemption^ to schools that practice dis- 
criminatory policies. Supporters of tuition 
tax credits have taken one more step to 
deal with these problems. Several propos- 
als before Congress include provisions ' 
that would withhold tuition tax credits 
from schools that have been denied tax 
exemptions under the lllS Code. These 
provisions would prevent tuition tax cred- 
its hrom^ furthenng unlawful practices by 
pnvate sthools. These proposals do not 
raise significant legal obstacles to the pas- 
siige of tuijfidn tax credits. 

In January 1982, the TaMSury and Jus- 
tice Departments decided to revoke tjie 
IRS polic) denying tax exempt status tc^ 
private schools with discnminatory pol- 
icies. After being heavily cnticued for that 

^decision. President Ifeagan announced 
that he would submit a bill to Congress 
prohibiting tax exempt status for such 
schools. The President pre^ferred such a 
denial to be a part of' federally enacted 
legislation rather than IRS regulation. It is 
likely that the federal government will 
continue to den) such tax exempt status to 
segregated pnvate schools in the future. 



Tuition tax credits also raise the possi- 
bilitv of increased gov ernment regulation 
of private schools Government may at- . 
tempt to extend the protections of thecon- 
^ «>tjtution to pnvate schooi^tudents under * • 
H^'x credit system. While they may not be 
successful. It IS probable that such at- 
tempts would involve the courts in con- " 
tinued controversies concerning educa- 
tional policy. 
Conclusion 

The chances that a program of tuition 
tax credits will pass constitutional muster 
arc not^good. The Supreme Court must be 
convinced that government money is no|^ 
being used for religious purposes. It must 
be convinced that limited government 
support for church -affiliated schools is not 
being accomplished by dragging govern- 
ment officials too deeply int#the admin- 
istration of those schopls. The courts have 
rarely found that state tuition tax credit 
programs could surmount these 
stacles, and there are no important rearT* 
sons why a fedejal tuition tax program 
could bvercomethem 

Some fear that tuition tax credits cause 
the government to support unlawful pri- 
vate school policies. This difficulty has . 
' been adequately addressed by current- 
bills. Several tax credit proposals provide 
that they could- be granted only to those 
bchools that ha V e maintained their tax ex- 
empt status Schools retain that status 
onl) when thev do not follow unlawful 
policies and violate federal. laws. 

The best chance that tuition tax cjedit 
proposals w'ill be held constitutional may 
come from a change in the Supreme 
CourVs doctrine concerning the First 
Amendment. Thib is most likely to octur 
as a re^sult of personnel changes on the 
Court, a prospect that is likel) to take 
place in the next few years. * ■ 

.A 
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UNDERSTANDING THE PRIVATE SECTOR 



How Different Are the Dif f erencies? 



By Donald A. Erickson , 

The literature on nonpublic education in 
the l!mitvd States cunMsts of beattered 
shreds ut knuvv ledge, patched together 
with ignuranc^ und pa*suppos»tion. The 
data are tlawed and the pauuty ot e\i- 
f dence jb compounded b) theabbenee ot an 
anahticai scherne for distinguibhing and 
elabbitymg nonpublic schools In view ot 
the tunds devoted to other educational 
research, the number of students attend- 
ing nonpublic schools, and national dis- 
' LUbbton of polic) ibsues affecting non- 
public education such ai> tuition tax cred- 
its, this nt?glect undermines s^riouj» pol 
• icy debate. 

The. importance of the pnvate sector ib 
fiinted at by figures compiled by the Na- 
^> tional Center for Education Statistics 
tNCES), which estimates that nonpublic 
?chools constitute about 18 percent of ^11 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
U.S., enroll about 10.7 percent of all stu- 
dents at these levels, produce about 10' 
percenH^f-^lLhighschoo! graduates and 
employ 11 percenT^all ~tcQ£hersan_the_ 
elementary and secondary grades. 

Thes^ data, however, are incomplete. 
Though most states require that all private 
schools register and report their enroll- 
mertt, the requirement is unevenly en- 
forceii. Many fledgling nonpublic schools, 
prefemng to rtnaintairia low profile (partly 
•in an effort to vvard off government in 
terference), simply ignore the require- 
ment. OJhef schools are reported more 
than once. Because? they have been Videly 
misunderstood and cntiozed, mar\y fun- 
damentalist and radical pnvate schools 
are loathe to release information' about 
themselves or their students. 

i I 
Domid A . Erwk>on is a profesbor in the Sdwol 
of Educatwn at the Utnverstty of Cahfomtar 
Lbs Angeles. This Perspecttve sumnianz^ 
his paper' Pnvate Schools in Contemporary' 
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One attempt to determine how mariv 
nonpublic schools rnay not have been 
Lounted in recent survey s^estimated an 
undercount/of 13 percent. This estimate 
suggests .tlftat the nonpublic school pro- 
portion ofi the national ejementar\> ses 
ondary s^ool enrollment in 1978-79 may 
hav^Tfieen around 12 percent, rather than 
the 10.7 percent estimated by NCES, Fur 
ther underestimates result from the NCES 
decision to, omit from its national surveys 
all schools that d6 not offer instruction 
beyond the first grade. Th^ is a tendencv 
tor fundamentalist schools to start as pre 
schools or kindergartens and to slow ly ex- 
pand upward on^ grade at a time Many of 
4hese recently' established fundamenta- 
list schools have been excluded b\ NCES 



An]/ classification hase(kd}rivh/on 
religions affiliatidn is mislmHng 
because the most pronounced dif- 
ferences among nonpuhlic school 
groups are associated with their 
socio-economic status and level of 
^~^~^fieulugicaHjberalisnr. 



Suggestions that nonpublic school en- 
rollment increases are * threateriing to 
ecli()se the public schools are not sup 
ported by the evidence. The available data 
indicate that the high point of the non 
public proportion ' of elementary/sec- 
ondary school enrollment, 13.6 per 
cent, occurred in 1959-60. The proportion ' 
dropped t© an estimated 9.7 percent m 
1973, although «recent increases have 
brought It back up to the NCES estimate of 
10.7 percent. Thp all-time high has' not 
been equalled ^ and^ even that (13.6%) 
would hardly represent a nationaLthreat to 
tl]e existence of pnAlic schools. 

However^ any Rational averages are pro- 
foundly . df^ecbed by ^developments in 
Catholic schools, which represent the 



largest segment of nonpublic school er\roll- 
ments, amounting to 64 percent in 1978-79. 
Catholic enrollments have declined so no- ^ 
tably since 1965 as to obscure enrollment 
growth 111 other nonpublic schools. The 
Githglic enrollment losses also produced a 
regioi;ial shift, whereas the targe Catholic 
systems have been concentrated in the 
midwest and northeast, nonpublic schools 
with the grteatest recent growth are more 
prominent in the south and west. 

Traditional research analyses, including 
those ot NCES, distinguish schools b)^ 
broad denominational affibation or the lack 
ot it. Any (f^ssitication based simply on 
religious affiliation is misleading because 
the most pronounced differences among 
nonpublic school groups are assoaated 
with their socio-economic status and level 
of theological liberalism. Both character- 
istics <^ross denominational boundanes 
an^ often vary notably within them. Fo; 
most purpos^is, fundamentalist schools 
should ' be differentiated from other 
cfiurch -affiliated schools. Catholic schools 
should be separated from Protestant 
_schooiy , and high tuition schools s hould be 



identified. Such a scheme would be useful 
beci\u$e.it differentiates nonflublic schools' 
on several dimen^ons. A minimally ade- 
quate classification might be. 

• Catholic schools 

• Mainline church -affiliated schools 

• Fundamentalist schools 

• High-^uition svhools t^>altj_tuitioris. 
over Sl,500 per year) 

• Other speaal types of schools 

Nonpublic schools of dif ferent types wax 
and wane under different circumstances, 
depending on fiscal structure, primary 
patron motivations and other factors The 
precipitous Catholic school losses for sev- 
eral years after 1965 added up tqa series of 
profound fiscal shocks to which the Cath- 
olic sy stein now appears to have adapted 
fairly well. During the same period, 
Hebrew day schoc^ls and $eventh-Day 



Advenlibl s>thuoIs>, experienced penudiruf 
explobtve growth Other main hne , 
church a filiated »vhvHii> maintained a 
tUixly bteadv s>;ate, ^olIuv^ed bv *i recent 
upturn 

The ,r\onpubhc schoJli) which havt 
^tow n mobt rapidh b\ far are of the fun- 
damentalist vanet) — those associated 
With conservative theological and moral 
positions. ^Though growing rapidlv, the 
fundamentalist schools are not vet sufti 
cientiv numerous to pose a ^erifOus chal- 
lenge to the public schools, though their 
potential patrons are those most likely to 
be offended by Supreme Court deasiojis 
on gra>er and Bible reading, the perceiv ed 
breakdown of discipline and morjilitv, 
and the introduction of controversial 
materials and programs in public schools. 
• The socio-economic status of patrons in 
varioui nonpublic schools Is -related to 
modes'of ^school finance anjd the primary 
inducements that the schools offer ihieir 
patrons. Schools within the major reli 
giousi) affiliated groups rarelv fall into the 
high tuition category Likevv ise, v\ hen pa 
trons can be attracteji on religious 
groundb, a school has less rteed to promise 
superior academic services. Religious 
groups are able tu distribute the costs of 
maintaining a school among a larger 
group ut people, in this case a congrega- 
tion or parish, thus cutting patron costs. 
And schools offenng primarily religious^ 
inducements tend to^ttract far larger pro- 
portions of modest income people, partiv 
beca use diret^ or indirect church subsidies 
•<ire usually available to hold tuition fees 
down. 

In addition, there appeai^s to be a rela- 
tionship between the importance of aca- 
demic goals and the soao-economic 



status of the patron. Itseen>s1hat the low- 
est status patrons of nonpublic scbiools 
(e g , inner-cit) black and Latino patnjns 
of Catholic schools and minont> scholar-: 
ship ^students in high-tuition schools) 
have chosen these schools because the> 
^ave unusuallv high mobilit) aspirations 
for their children, but view locaf public 
scheoTs as inadequate avenues of mobil- 
it) Most of the middle-class patrons who 
populate the major church-affiliated 
schools have not come pifmaril) for aca- 
demic reasons (though this ma) be chang- 



Uonfiibik schools tend toi)e , 
patronized by parents with unusual 
cojKern for their children's 
educatian. ^ 



ing in some areas). The public 
schools in most areas where the> live are 
m reasonably good repute, and the) either 
s^e no great value or cannot afford the 
high-tuition schools that purport to be 
greati) superior academicall) . Upper- 
middle and upper-class patrons usuall) 
choose privatcbchoqifc^pnmanl) because 
the) want a supenor education for their 
children. Jhe) are not unconcerned about 
religion, but their religious views tend to 
be liberal and ecumenical, not emphasiz- 
ing the particular doctnnes and character 
attributes that the) think church-affiliated 
schools are constituted to promote. 

The same desired of high-income 
parents have often been satisfied in public 
schools located in wealthy communities. 
Since these public &chcx)ls offer no 
scholarships to poor students outside 



their attendance'boundanes, the) ma) ot- 
ten be more exclusive than their pnvate 
counterparts. There isev idence to suggest 
that, in some of these areas man) ^a^llles 
are shifting to nonpublic schools because 
attempts to Equalize educational oppor- 
tumt) in public schools are pnaking it im- 
possible for them to obtain the servy.es 
the) want in the public sector. 

One perspective is generally over- 
looked in discussing the* differences be- 
tween public and nonpublic schools^. If a 
Catholic school somehow ceases to enroll 
primarily Catholics, it may thus obliterate 
all religious anoiracial bias in admission^, 
but It will also probabi) destroy its Cath-w 
olic character. If a high -tuition school re- 
duces its fees or introduces scholarships to 
an extent sufficient to give equal access to 
all income groups, it will probably destroy 
it^ ability to hnance the supenor Igpkmg 
programs and facilities that are its primary 
reason for being. 

Despite their ^nation, nonpublic* 
schools exhibit man) common attnbutes 
that distinguish them from public schools. 
Virtual!) all nonpublic schools are volun- 
taril) patronized and are free tosel(jct their 
own students. Most no^ub lie schools ex- 
act fees and many require parental partici- 
pation. The) tend to be patronized b) 
parents with unusual concern for their 
children's education. 

Peon ou need differences like these be- 
tween public and nonpublic schools pro- 
vide the most compelling reasons, to con- 
hnue the stud) of nonpublic schools and 
to isolate and identif) those factors re- 
sponsible for their particular strengths. In 
this wa), scholars ma) generate strategies 
for the improvement of all schools, public 
and private. ■ 



Additional copies of this Policy Perspective 
may be obtained by writing to /FG, School of 
Education, CE.RAS Building, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford. CA 94305-1691. 
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ISSUES GJF EQUITY 

What Kinds of Families Will Benefit? 



By )ames S. Catteralt 



Public policy for pnvate scfiools'is a lead- 
ing Item oJ new bpbJrte^s on the agendas 
of educational rei>etlrchers and analy&ts. 
The^sues equUy^bum^und^g the tui- 
tion tax credit oiechanism are only one 
pohc'v aspect ot'{)viblic fnteracbons VMth 
pnvate :>chooIs.s'Bqj^it) ii>bu\3s are com- 
mon to {)oIiCy debates in every arena, tjiey 
address the fund<smer|tarqu^sti^sof u'/w 

^ benetits and who :>ho^dd beriefti under' pro- 
posed 0? actual ^ov^mrn^n t polices, 

T- In education, our equity s^nd^rdscom- 
nionly hold that -public schoohog re- 
hourccb should beli^isinbuted indep^- 
dently of a child' s-race/ ^ex, parental in- 
come orplace of jTesidgnce. We also hope 
th»t:^|Techild's piiblicVilucational endow- ' 
ment will addres^actiSal learning needs. ' 
The definitic^ of ecjuity which underlies 
this analvfiis Is' th^t equals should be 
treated equally in J^tibljC policy, and in 
some circumstances, uTiequaJs should be 
trea ted' unequally.^ Children should bene- 
fit from equal educational ^sources un- 
less there. is a justifiable reason for some 
departure. • 

Equity assessments with respect i^t^ui- 
tion tax credits are fundamentally linked 
to a common question. How would the 
distribution of benefits under a typical tui* 
tion ta;x credit plaq 'compare with a dis- 
tribution of benefits that tvould .result 
from allocating resources to a representa- 
tive group of pupil families instead? fn 



Other words, do the likely recipients of 
^^uition tax^credits have charactenstics un- 
Mike those of the nation's pupil population 
as a whole? , - 

The analysis is based on a tuition tax 
credit plan that would allow non-refund- 
able credits for one-half of tuition paid up 
to a S500 maximum credit — apian siiViilar 
to current proposals before the Congress, 
The dimensions <;hosen are those iustom- 

For characteristics such as income, 
race, and pupil needs, the tuition 
tax credit seeing particularly vul- 
nerable in ai} assessment of equity. 



arily assoaated wit*l> equity questions in 
education, namely income, race, sex, 
plaice ot residence, and educational need- 
The data were obtained pnmgnly from the 
1979 Census Bureau survey of school en- 
rollnnents. 

(Jhe benefiaanes of a tuition tax credit 
plan differ trom the general population o( 
pupil families in a variety of ways. The 
most obvious is that they attend private 
schools and the benehts are thus directed 
to about 10 percent ofall school children in 
the U.S. About 88 percent ot pnvate 
school children are in church-athliated 
schools, even in the absence of information 
regarding the religious predilections of 
their parents, we could sately surmise that 
th? eligible population under a tuition tax 



4^, 



credit would be more involved in religion^ 
institutions than the pupil-family popula- 
tion at large. ' 

Elementary school children and their 
families are disproportionate Vvinners un- 
der^a tuition tax credit since larger fractions^ 
of all children in tlnese grades attend pri- 
vate schools. While smaller in numbers, 
the parents of high schoolers would re- 
ceive about half of all tuition tax credit 
benefits since they pay much larger tui- 
tions for private secondary schools.. 

Regional patterns of benefit are mixed. A 
disproportionate number of families in the 
northeast and north central regions would 
benefit, but because of con terv ailing tui- 
tion patterns, total tuition tax credit dollar 
benefits would favor tjje soufri and the 
west. In the latter region, a relatively 
smaller number of parents would receive 
larger credits On the basis of community 
type, tuition tax credit benefits would be 
concentrated in the central cities where 
high proportions of children attend private 
schools, and would be relatively negligible 
in rural areasVhere private schools are less 
evident. 

Because ot their higher overall i^tilization 
of private schools, and also due to their 
greater likelihood of ample tax liability, 
families with high incomes would be dis- 
proportionate beneficiaries of tui^n tax 
credits (see Table) Abo u t two-thir^ of the 
benefits of the plan discussed would 
accrue to families with incomes in excess of 
$20,000 per year, while only one-fifth'of 



Percentage of-Pupil Families by Income and School Sectqr 
Income in $l,OOOs * 
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Source: US Bureau of the Census, CPR Series P-20, #360, October, 1979. 
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lov\ $15/000 »n dnr^udl irKome. , 

RdLt? and ongin /re wdorb tn pnvate 
bchuol dttenddnce^tdc^ UMiIy attenddiice 
tdle^ tor pmate bmooLare about one-thtrd 
those ©f white fa/nilies. The distTibutional 
{m balance ot tuitvon tax credit benefits sug-» 
,^es>ted b\^ this is partially otCbet by the fact 
thdX blacks as a group report paying higher 
tuitions and thus their tax credits v\tould be 
larger Hispanic tamilies utilize pnvate 
schools at rates in betvveen those ot blacks 
antl whites and would receive proportional 
leveibot tuition tax credit benefits. White 
tanruhes would receive disproportionately 
Jdrget>harei» of tuition tax credit benefits. 

Further distributional findings are in two 
areas.. Special needs pupils are distinctly 
underrepresenled tnipnvale schools, and 
di> a group thev w^ll not share fairlv in 
tuitton lax credit benefits. Americans do 
not generally discnrfunate befween their 
sons and daughters when it comes to 
using pnvate bchools, i»o no inequities on 
the l?a&is of ,sex would be anticipate^d 
under a tuition tax credit pUn. ' 

Two important behavioral changes 
could accompany the institution of tuition . 
-tax credits. Parents might switch their 
children to private schools because of th^ 
credit, and schools might raise/ their tui- 
tioh or alter their' scholarship policies in 
response to ^t. Equity consequences 
would evolve if certain groups of parents 
were more likelv to respond to credits 
than others, which'seems likely. If tuitions 
are raised or it scholarships are reduced, 
there will be added cash requirements ot 
pnvate school attendance Oven with a 
credit which only matenalizes after tuition 
payments are made. Poorer families may 
thu6 be less apt to respond to a tuition lax 



credit. In a*iditiun, Tamilies with little or 
no lax liability will have no reason to re- 
t>pond — again an argument which ques- 
tions the degrt*e to which poorer families 
will benehl at all h-om a luilum lax credit 
measure. ^ ^ 

To summarize, pupils with any of the 
tollowang characlenstiLS are more likely lu 
claim a tax credit undera typical tuition lax 
credit plan, high tamily income, white, 
normal educational needs, eleriientary 
grade level, and living m a centr^^l city. To 
the extent that these predictors are unjust - 
itiable from the standpoint of which 
groyps of citizens -should receive how 
much public educational resources, the 
tultiQri lax credit will in practice create 
inequities. For characteristics such as in- 
come, race, and pupil needs, the tuition 
tax credit seems particularly vulnerable in ^ 
an assessmentof .equity. 

The tuition tax tredit concept could be 
structuired to ameliorate some, but not all, 
uf these apparent inequities. Refundabil- 
ity^pf the credit would curtail many ad- 
veree income-related cbnsequences, and 
IRS withholding policies (i.e. of payroll 
withholdings reduction, in anticipation of 
the credit) could assist poorer families 
with their cash needs for private school 
attendance. Larger credits for low -income 
tamilies would both counter the imbal- 
ance of benefits going to high-partici- 
pating, high-income parents and would 
probably induce low-income families to 
choose fpriv ate schools more often. Racial 
patterns of benefit probably cannot be rec- 
tihed 'directly through the tax credit 
mechanism since preferential treatment 
by race in the law would raise immediate 
constitutional questions. Finally, tax cred- 
its could be designed to reflect pupil 



needs, thefeby partially offsetting the de- 
gree *io which' special needs pupils are 
^ constrained from participating. Their 
numbers would still be limited by the 
availability uf suitable spaces, but a pri- 
vate market could grow to meet new 
demands. 
The f9remost implication of this discus- 
, sion is that a tuition tax credit plan would 
pla) favorites among the nation's children 
and families. If this effect is to be cast into a 
balance with other non-educational pur- 
poses claimed for tax credits such as tax 
relief, we conclude that such a bargain 
forces some sacrifice in the level of equity 
with which we educate ourchildren. ■ 




James Catterall is an assistant professor m the 
School of Education at the University ofCali- 
, forma, Los An;^cle^. T/i/b Perspective sim- 
marizes his paper 'Tuithm Tax Credits Issues 
ofEciiiity". 
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SORTING STUDENTS INTO SCHOOLS 

Issues of Access and Quality 



By Richard J. Mumane * 

The operation and etk»Lti\eness of both 
. publiv and pnval^. behoolb areliea\il> tn- 
fluenced b\ lht;4r partiLipation in a maeil 
publiLi private j>)stcm. This mixed i>\j>lem 
is one in which the regulations affecting 
the public and pnv ate school ^^e^ tors differ ■ 
greatly. In order to understand how a 
change in public polic) v\ould affect either 
sector, it is necessar} to understand the 
mtt^rrelations between the sectors and 
how these interrelations would be af- 
tected b\ the pulicv change. It is mislead- 
ing to analyze the two sectors as two 
tems operating in isolation, one as a pn- 
\ ate competitive s\ 3tem and the second as' 
a public s\stem composed of local 
monopolies. 

Importance of Sorting 

In American education, student sorting 
has a profound and una vpid^le influence 
on the distnbution of educational achieve- 
ment and on educational costs. The sig- 
nificance of sorting is that the amount a 
student learns at school is critically deter- 
mmed by the charac tens tics of the other 
students at the school. Students who at- 
tend schools in which most ot the stu- 
dents value academic achievement, want 
to go to college, and come trom faitiilies 
that support these v.alues and aspirations, 
learn more than* students who go to 
schools where most stud^ts do not have 
thi$ orientation. 

One consequence oi the importance ot 
student body composition in influencing 
achievement is that parents who are con- ^ 
ceiinled about their children s education 
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will try to place Iheil in schools wUth 
achie^vemenl-onented stjSdenl bodies. A 
vanely of social mechanisms and collec- 
tive behaviors have ansen that sort^stu- 
ents- The nature of these sorting mech 
anisms determines', which families suc 
ceed in placing their children in sjbhools 
with achievement-onented* s\udent 
bodies.* 



The pnmary form of sorting m the pn 
vale seclor^s self -selection by parents 
The tuition charges of pnvate schools 
serw to ^orl»families, partly on the basis o^ 
income, but also on the basis of their con 
cem about their children's formal educa- 
tion. Secondary methods of sorting stu 
dents in the pnvate seclor^inclucie selec:- 
lion of slttdenls by schools and dismissal 
of unruly students. The sorting process in 
the priv ale sector works as it does because 



it occurs in both the public and private 
sectors, though it works differently in 
each These differences stem pnmanly 
from' the diffenng regulations on the be- 
havior of public and pnvate schools in our 
mued educational system. 

Afiects of Tuition Tax Credits on Sorting. 

Tuition tax credits can be fruitfully ana- 
lyzed as a pobcy initiative that would alter 
the way sorting occurs. How sorting in 
both the public and pnvate sectcJrs would 
actuaflh change, anti c^ns^fcyaently how. 
the educatiunal system^ vvoi^ld be affected, 
depends cntically on the details of the reg- 
ulations that characjtenze the tuition tax 
credit plan. 

Data on pubtic and pnvate schools do 
not provide an accurate basis for judging 
the likely outcomes resulting from any tui- 



The tuition charges of private school? serve to sort families, partly on the 
basi^ of income, but also on the basis of their concern about their 
. - children's formal education. 
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of the exist^ce of a large free pul^c^ stK 
tor, without which soring in the "priv ate 
sector would work differently,. The more* 
leniept governmental regulation of non 
public schools fs^also important in deter 
mining the nature of snorting in the pnvate 
sector. , t 

The primary form of sorting in the public 

.sector is residential location of families by^ 
incoftie, class and race. Just as in the pri- 

''vale selclor, this sorting influences the dis^ 
tpbulion *of educational achiev(?ment > 
among public school students. Sorting in 
the j^ublic sector Is heavily influenced by 
the regulations that constrain lht\i^)pera- 
tion of public schools, among which aru 
compulsory education 'laws and sla'lules 
guaranteeing e>ery child an education in a 
publfc s'chooL 

In shorl,^ the i^orting of students is a ma- 
jor influence on American education, and 



Hon tax cjH?dit.plan. The reason is that the 
operations of public and private schools 
are io a large extent determined by tfie 
mixed nature of the sy stem and by differ*' 
ences in regulatory constraints. For exam- 
ple* student achievement differences tell 
us nothing about why they occurred- or 
whether they would persist under a new 
policy regime. 

The statutes and regulations that would 
define a program of tuition tax aedits 
would necessarily alter the regulatory- en- ^ 
vironment in which private and possibly 
public schools operate. Changes in the reg- 
ulatory environment could well result in * 
significant changes in the way sorting 
lakes place and consequently in the dis- 
tribution of educational achievement and 
per pupil cost's. 

The process of designing the legislation 
and wnting the regulations for a program 
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ot tuition tax cr^ib would be LharaLter- 
ued by tenbiunb regarding three publiL . 
policy objectives* , 

U PnXqdingdcH's* tu pnvateb<.hMi)lb tur 
Lhildren trom low 'inLome familieb, 
Would tuition tax credits provide new 
educational oppoftunitieb for many btu- 
dentb, particularly ihobe currently borted ' 
gut *ot Kigh quality publu and pnvate 
i>choolb? The anbwer dependb on the ex- 
tent to which the program would ,reduLe 
the cost ot pnvate education to tamiheb ot 
borted out students, and oij, the supply 
rebponbe of pnvate schools. 
One key factor mtlueni^ng the extent to 
► which tuition tax credits woujiti mcrease ^ 
' the demand tor pnvate edutation by the 
sorted out group ts whether the plan pro-, 
Vided net tax refunds f6r families that 
have bUch low ipLomes that they do nut 
have an income tax liability . Without suth 
retundb there would be no benefits for 
many sorted out btudents, 

Z.y^holdmg minimuip ijuality stan- 
darflb in pn\ate schoolb bupported in part 
by go^^mQjent tunds. In the pabt, publiL 
support for utKprovision of social services 



by pnvate providers) has been accom- 
panied by regulations designed to assure 
that minimum quality standards be met. 
While there is no assurance that standards 
would be imposed, jt is likely there would t 
Be pressure for such regulations. Atamin- 
imum, pressures for making student test 
i>».ores publiLly available seems inevitable. 

The basiL probjem in regulating quality 
ts that it IS not feasible to place controls on 
the outputs- of Schools, because student 
skills (as measured by^test SLores) are in- 
fluenced by many factors not controlled 
by the school. Controls on inputs are o( 
limited value 'because the relationships 
beJ^eeB student achievement and factors 
' under the school's Lontrol, such as teacher 
credentials and student staffing ratios, are 
quite weak. 

3. Preventrng'/^'i'^t^- A tuition tax credit 
plan constitutes a system in which a third 
party, a unit of government, pay s for all or 
part of the educational services provided 
by a private school to a student. Advo- 
cates of tuition tax credits sometimes 
negtect to corfeider that the incentives in a 
third party payment system are very dif- 



fefent from those in a simple market 
where the party receiving the sevices di* 
rectly pays the full*bijl for these sepvic^s. 
In this cas&, there exist incAtives for cor- 
rupt suppliers of the serv'ices to collude 
with consumers to defraud the third 
.part) . In the case of tuition tax credits this 
collusion could take the form of a family 
claiming a tax credit for service not actu-, 
ally provided and then "purchasing" 
documentation certifying the child's at- 
tendance at a School in return for a portion 
of the taxtredit 

There are two points central to the pol- 
icy debate over tuition tax credits. First, to 
understand how such a new policy" would 
influence education in America, it is nec 
essary to examine how the regulations de- 
fining the^ policy would influenc€f*»our 
mixed educational system characterized 
by extensive sorting. The second point, a 
coroliari^ of the first, is that the metaphor 
of competitive markets is of limited use- 
fulness iivunfferstanding private educa- 
tion m AmeHca becau^it directs us away 
from considering tjie cnticallssues of sort- 
ing. • 



Additional copies of tliis Policy Perspective 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT, PUBLIC REGULATION 

The Dilemma for Nonpublic Schools 



By Dennis ). EncamatiQn 

Cjovern mental mvolverherlt^ ifl nonpublic 
education ib commonly expressed as 
a question ot v>hether pnvate schools 
should or should not be supported by 
public tunds or subjected to public regula- 
tion. Much ot the current debate sur- 
rounding tuition tax credits is framed in 
this way. That debate, however, ignores 
pne important histoncal tact. government 
treatment ot nonpublic education-, in the 
L.5. has never been a question ofwhjethe'r 
federal ox state govemmjents should or 
sht)uld not finance or regulate^ nonpublic 
education. Rather^ it is a question of how 
and how much. 

Existing.G.qvemment Financial Support 

Mariy observers are not aware that pn- 
vate education, even in the absence of tui- 
tion tax credits, is already subsidized by 
th*e public sector. Federal, state and local 
governrnents provide financial aid for 
nonpublic schools, tor nonpublic school 
children or for the parents of these chil- 
dren in two prfncipal ways. 

First, indirect public aid for nearly all 
nonpublic schools comes from govern- 
ments exempting such schools from taxa- 
tion. Nonpublic schools that maintain a 
nonprofit status are generally exempt 
^from loSl property taxes — the largest 
Single category of indirect aid — and char- 
itable contnbutions made either indirectly 
I to churches or directly to these schools are 
deducti|?le from . individual incomes. . 
While these indire(;t subsidies do not ap- 
pear as income in the budgets of npn- 
pubhc schools and are not counted as ex- 
penditures in the budgets of public agen- 
aes, they nevertheless reduce the total 
operating expenditures and lower the tlii- 
tion costs of nonpublic schools, and hence 
should be considered a form of aid. 
. In addition to indirect funding through 
tax exemptions while receiving public serr 
O } Such asr-^rfe and police protection. 



another portion of government financial 
.support IS channeled to a small subset of 
nonpublic schools in the form of dircvt 
budgetary expenditures for sf>eufic cate- 
^ries of assistanOe, which generally take 
two forms. Most is distnbu.ted by state 
aVid local agencies as "in kind" services, 
defined as the extension of existing pub- 
licly, funded and publiclv ^administered 
programs to include certain students at- 
tending nonpublic schools, though nydi:^ 
rect transfer of public funds actually oc- 
curs. Jhe "in kind" services Include the 
extension of student transportation, text- 
book loan, dual enrollment and other 
"child benefit" programs. Over 33 states 
each offer up to seven child benefit pro- 
grams that account for over two-thirds of 
all, programmatic expenditures from state, 
federal and local sources. 
The remainder of government program- 
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ma tic expenditures reimburse selected 
nonpublic Schools or nonpublic school per- 
sonnel for sen ices rendered to students 
with speaai educational needs These in- 
clude, for Example, the provision of ser- 
vices to nonpublic school students enrolled 
m special education or compensatory edu- 
cation (Title I) programs # 
When aid from both direct and indirect 
government sources was added together. 
It comprised nearly one- fourth of the total 
nonpublic school revenues from all possi- 
ble sources during the 1970-71 school year. 
Given expanded aid programs over the last 
decade, it is very unlikely that the relative 
importance of government financial sup- 
port has diminished since 1970. For exam- 
ple, during 1980-81, participating non- 
public schools received almost $500 in 
public services for every Title I student en- 
rolled in their schooL Thus according to 
available data, governments at all levels are 
already involved financially in the provi- 
^iorrofnonpublic education. 



, Existing Govermnent Regulation 

Discussion of financial a^d naturally 
turns to a discussion of regulation. Almost 
all direct and indirect financial aid pro- 
grams regulate dieir recipients in some * 
way, but the degree qf regulation varies 
across programs and across locales, S05 for 
example, indirect tax subsidization may 
beget IRS attempts to regulate admission 
policies in nonpujplic schools. An even 
smaller number of schools whose students 
participate in categorical aid programs 
may also be subject to a broad array of 
regulations tied to state and federal pro- 
grams. Nonpublic schools that accept pub- 
licly funded Title 1 services, for example, 
are subject to con\pliance monitoring and 
student evaluations, all administered by 
local public education agencies And an 
even more stringent set of controls, parallel 
to those a'ffecting comparable public school 
programs, is applied to nonpublic special 
education schools in several states. 



In ddUitiun, numerous govermer>t pol- 
icies ha vt* d purely regulahve impact un^ 
luved With aid.^The^e polities are of two 
ty pes. The first is compnsed ot those pol 
iCieb that affect educatiunal*andnonedu 
national yistitutions ahke, such as heahh, 
safet) and other bubmess regulations. A 
second bet of public regulator) policies 
unaccompanied by financial aid attempts 
to control the internal operation non- ^ 
public schools. For nonpublic schools to 
operate in 1980, five states mandated that , 
they all must satisfy%tate accTeditatiort re^- 
quirecnents, 13 mandated that their teach- 
ets satisfy state certification requirements, 
and 4b states mandated that minimum 
cximculum requirements be satisfied. 
E\en in states with \oluntary guidelines, 
nonpublic schools that accept direct state, 
financial aid often must comply with these 
guidelines in order for their students to 
qualify for public support. •Again, public 
finanqal aid often begets public regula 
tion, 

* EAistmg and ^oposed polices affecting 
nonpubliceducation can be compared and 
contrasted along several policy dimen- 
sions, Furexample> most existing govern- 
ment programs ot direct and indirect aid 
offset some njodest proportion of the cost 
of educating selected students. Only state 
and tederal programs for speaal educa- 
tion and vocational education come close 
to covering most of the costs incurred by 
students attending speualued nonpublic 
schools m certain locales. \ even these 
programs, like all other forms of direct aid^ 
are restncted both in terms of the services 
provided and in the benehcianes af those 
setMces.- In coi?trast, the v^aribus'* alterna- 



tives proposed, including certain tuition 
tax cTedit and educational .voucher 
schemes/seek to provide more compre- 
hensive coverage of prograrn losts to a 
broader range of students. Like indirect 
funding through existing tax policies, 
both of these proposed alternatives would 
channel their funds through students and. 
parents and not'-threugh local public in- 
stitutions, the prevalent conduit fof exist- 
ing programmatic aid. ^ • * , 
Moreover, most public regulations, and 
especially those tied to child weltare pro- 
grams, attempt to control only that por- 
tion of-d school s internal operations that 
directly affect targeted students and the 
services provided. O^ly a few direct fi- 
nanaal aid programs (e.g., special ev^uca- 
'tion) treat certain public and nonpublic 
schools alike in applyin'g a full system of 
state regulations. And an even fewer » 
number of states, like Hawaii, mandate 
that state accreditatioa standards, mini- 
mum curriculum requirements, and 
teacher certification requirement^ must all 
be satisfied in the absence of state aid 
Therefore, the pattern reflected in existing 
programs has be^n toward greater regula- 
tion of the services provided with public 
funds. However, various proposed alter- 
natives, including some educational 
voucher and tuition tax credit schemes, 
tend to dissociate funding from re^yla- 
tion. 

For the most part, t^xisting gavemment 
programs do not provide general funds to 
support nonpublic schools directly or to 
pay student tuition in schools other than 
those serving children with special educa 
tional needs. Tuition tax credits and 



vouchers are premised'on a more .general 
, aid mechanism whereby reimbursible 
funds or certificates can be used for tuition 
at nonpublic schools. In these cases it is 
sometimes argued that regulation will be 
minimal, since' the funds ace being pro-,^ 
vided Xo parents rather than to schools. 
However, most* voucher plans conlair> 
substantial regulatory intent regarding 
the definition of schools, cumcular con- 
tent and admissions, among other things. 
Tuition tax credit proposals still must de- 
fine what is meant }jj "school" in order to 
set out eligibility for credits, and this def- 
inition constitutes a regulation. Further, 
to the degree that ^^buses arise, there w1H 
be an outcry for further government in- 
volvement and regulation. 

Conclusion 

The important question underlying cur- 
rent debate over tuition tax credits is not 
whether pnvate schools should or shoujd 
not be supported by public funds. Rather, 
the essential policy issue is whether the 
^deral government should^rovide addi- 
tional funds for a sector wnpse several 
component parts already receive, widely 
vjarying degrees of public financial sup- 
port. Moreover, since many pujalic finan- 
cial and regulatory policies are Jlready in- 
extricably intertwined, no dfScussion of 
alternative aid policies — including t\iition 
tax credits — should o'verlopk the ultimate 
impact of government regulation in any 
future calculation of relative costs and 
benefits. At the very least, current debate 
must begin to consider the larger policy 
context within uhich tuition tax credits 
must inevitably operate if they pass legis- 
lative and judicial muster. ■ 
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COMPARING PUBLIC AND 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Difficulty of Measuring Efficiency 



By Daniel Sullivan 

Advocates of public buppurt tor pnvate 
schools have argued that the existeriLe ot 
thestj bLhools furees public schools 
through Lompetition to be more effiLient, 
provides for greater ehoiLe and diversity 
in the educational ser\iLes available, and 
stimulates innovation in the deliver) ot 
these services. Attention has also been 
given to the tact that non public sehuols, 
on average, report lovver per pupU expen- 
ditures and higher average pupil perform 
ante on standardized tests than do their 
public SLhool counterparts. These reports 
have led some advocates, policymakers, 
and.even scholars to conclude that pnvate 
Schools educate students more efficiently 
than do public schools. Because this con- 
clusion is commonlv used to provide addi- 
tional- support for increased public hind 
ing to the pnvate sector, it is important to 
cont>ider more fully the nature of the evi- 
dence on their relalivie efficiency. 

Accounting for Public and Nonpublic 
School Costs 

There is clear evidence that nonpublic 
schools spend less on the average than 
their public counterparts. These averages, 
however, mask a considerable diversity in 
both sectors. In fact, the private sector is 
really composed of two dii>tinct elements 
— a ^mall ^15V)-indepeni4ent component 
v\ho*>e per pupil ♦expenditures are higher 
than mo>t public schools and a much 
larger (85%) church-af filiated sector with 
very low re pointed expenditures. 

When these expenditure* are exam- 
ined, a number of important points . 
emerge. First, many costs of the church- 
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affiliated schools do no? appear in their 
•budgets, either because they are paid for 
by the churchy ^ilities or plant main- 
tenance), donated^slto.the schools (teaching 
service from members of religious orders 
or help with administrative tasks from 
parent volunteers), or they are provided 
in kind (textbooks or speaalists to assist 
disadvantaged or handicapped pupils). 
Second, d Significant part of the>'xpendi- 
ture differences are for public school Ser- 
vices which are not directly provided by 
private schoulb such as transportation, 
security , or community programs. ^ 

Over half of the measured expen4iture 
differences, however, are due to factors 
directly related to pupil instruction. In 
1978-79, for example, when per pupil ex- 
penditures for public and Catholic schools 
were $1,740 and $710 respectively, nearly 
two-thirds yf the difference was spent on 
instruction and related eletnents. How- 
ever, only a small part of this difference 
(about $100) represented additional re 
sources for basic instniction. Most of the 
difference in instructional expenditures re 
suited from additional services not pro- 
vided by^' nonpublic schools for handi 
capped or disadvantaged students as well 
as higher teacher salanes in the public 
schools. , 

Expenditure Patterns and Efficiency 

Translating expenditure differences into 
measures of relative efficiency rttjuires 
that they be linked to )ome measure of 
oiMput. Most often, school outputs are 
represented by student perfopnance on 
some standardized test or set of tests. Edu 
cation is conceptualized as a series of ingre- 
dients (or inputs) such as teachers, mate- 
fials ;ind use of facilities, that are trans- 
formed by the sehool into outputs such as 
student achievement. Since the costs of the 
inputs far\.be calculated, it would appear 
that stMclentachieverfient can be measured 



and the relative efficiency ot different 
schools can be determined. 

In practice, this type of analysis is dif- 
ficult to implement for a vanety o(a^asons. 
First, student performance on achit^ve- 
'ment t^sts is as much related to such family 
chardctenstics as income, parental edlica- 
tion and motivation as it is to school char- 
acteristics. Second, nonpublic Schools tend 
to enroll students from families with 
/ higher incomes and other educational ad- 
^ antages w hen compare*^ to students 
found in public schools. This'introduces^a 
b«is in favor ot the nonpublic schools 
which cannot be eliminated completely by 
available statistical procedures. 

Attempts to use difterences in average 
cost and student performance to estimate 
* the efficiency of shifts in enrollment from 
one sector to the other encounter another 
major methodological problem. Many ad- 
vocates or policymakers fail to realize that 
it IS not average cost (or performance) 
which is relevant here, but marginal cost, 
or the additional cost associated with the 
transfer of additional students from one 
sector to the other. And there is no evi- 
dence to suggest that the marginal costs of 
pnvate education will be less than those of 
public Schools, particularly <when one takes 
into account the firm ted supply of ine:^pen- 
sive teachers, the potential neqd'f or capital 
expenses, and the nature of their stu 
dents. In fact, the two sectors currently 
, differ to such a great extent in the pupils 
they serve, the programs, they offer, and 
the legal constraints they face that esti- 
mating the net costs of ariy major change 
in the shares of the two sectors is highly 
speculative at best. 

y Conceptual Problems and Policy 
Implications 

Even if the -^arious data and method-T 
0 logical obstacles could be tSvercome, 
there are a number 6f questionable 
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*i^umptioni> embvclvled in the underlying 
cvD«-tplual tramt w hich might inv*il 
t'Jiil'e cumparibunj) D^j^*t*n publk'^tind 
nonpabliL bthDulb. 

1. A tendency tur pulK>n^<ikerb tu 
overbimplit) companbons utten Itddb'tu • 
the imprebbion thai publu and nunpubliL 
^>vhouIb eebsenliallv Iht same I) pes ut 
pru^ranib and employ similar melhuds in 
operating these programs. Test i>cures re~ 
ttect pnmarilv the results of auidemu or 
college preparatory Lurricuia, Sin^e a tar 
higher portion of students m public 
schooK pursue a general course of studies 

v)r \ uuitionaleduLatiorithan in nonpubhc 
schools, test scores in academic subjects 
are not an unbiased measure ot i)utti>me. 
Lnfortunatelv, this point is otten o\^^^ 
looked VNhen test scores of public and 
nonpublic schools are compared. 

2, Education is defined solely in terms 
ot measurable inputs and outputs, thus 
ignonng the potential significance of in- 
vommtasurable charactenstics ot public 
and nonpublic schools. Nonpublic 
ikhools a re. voluntary, the students m the 

\lai>i>room vvafit to be there and have lull 
parental support. Although public 
scbobls are not \\)luntarv, some schools. 



and especially neighborhood schools, are 
alsJcharacten^ed by high lev els of paren 
tal support and involvement 

3. It is typically assumed that the char- 
acter and effectiveness of any school, 
public or nonpublic, are separable from 
the process by which the schools student 
body IS determined (as noted earlier, 
much attention is given to statistically ac 
Louht for st Indent body differei>Les). How - 
ever, fke ability.of pnvate schools to easily 
dismiss disruptive students affects both 
the learning environment and the attrac 
tiven^ss of the environment for students 
and teachers alike. The selective ruiture ot 
these schools mJy, contnbute to their be- 
ing used as labor market screens, artifi 
cially increasing the economic returns to 
their graduates. ^ 

4. The'measurement of education*^! ef 
ficiency is treatecj as independent ot any 
consideration of eclucational equity, im- 
plying that "whose" education is being 
con^dered isa secondary issue. That is, a 
system which aids the aftluent but harms 
the poor may be found to be "efhcient" if 
tht gains to the wealthy are seen as greater 

, than the costs to the poor. x 

5 Present discussions ,of public and. 



prnate efficiency compansons in educa- 
tion largely ig^nore the importance of how 
providers of private schooling might re- 
spond to a given. policy change, such as 
tuition tax credits, and the potential con- 
straint that this response represents on 
the possibility tor expanding the private 
sector to meet consumer demand Instead 
of adding new seats, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that existing schools, many^of 
which are explnencing financial strain, 
woulci attempt tu capture most of the 
benefits ot any ^tax credit by increasing 
tuition. 

These considerations lead to the conclu- 
sion that valid compansons of public and 
nonpublfc school etficiency are far more 
difticult to conMruct than is commonly be- 
lieved. Thus the current debate^ which 
tends to legitimize such compaij^ons, is 
counterproductive for two reasons. First, 
these considerations encumber the policy 
process in unresolvabie debate. Second, 
they focus policy discussions on the com- 
mon elements of public and nonpubhc 
schools, rather than on what is unique to 
each and \>hat distinct contnbution each 
sector might make to American educa- 
tion. ■ 



/ 



AddiUonal copies of this Policy Perspective^ 
may be obtained by writing to /FG, School qf 
Education,. CERAS Building, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, CA 94305- 1691 , 
^ ^ 
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FACTORS INFLUtilsICING CHOICE 

Estimating the Enrollment SJiift 
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By Johrfj. Gemello and Jack W. Osman 

It tuition tax credilb are enacted, bow wi 
tamilies respond? Many policy maRers are 
especially concerned that tuition tax cred- 
its will cause tamilitjs to shitl trom pubhc 
schools to nonpublic schools. We have at- 
tempted to identity some ot the key ch^r* 
actensticb which currently influence the 
tamily s choice between public and non- 
pubhc school attendance. 

It IS assumed that thedecision to attend 
a public or nonpublic school is similar to 
other economic decisions. Families are ex- 
pected to consider tht attnbutes of the 
vanous altemativeb, whether public or 
nonpublic, the pnce ot choosing each ot 
the alternatives, and their own incomes 
when makii^^gj^ool choice 'decisions. In- 
come is always a primary^ attribute con- 
sidered by economists, for while there 
may exist a strong want or need for a ser- 
vice such as education, there is no effec- 
tive demand for the service vyiihout the 
means^^Oncome) to purchSse it. Sipce the 
tuition tax credit is likely be only a frac- 
tion of^a nonpublic scfiool's total tuition, 
family trtcome will continue to be an rm- 
portant determinant ot nonpublic school 
enrollment.^. 

A computer aided statistical Analysis al- 
lows us to examine the variations which 
exist in public/nonpublic school attend- 
ance rates and to identify the factors 
which Arcount for these variations. 
Among rhe charactenstics identified ate 
the income level of the family, the educa- 
tion level and occupation of the parents, 
the migration pattern of the family, the 
family's race or ethnic background t1nd its 



lohn /. Cemelloami Jat^W. Osman iyeprofcs- 
>ors» in the Department 0} Ecujionfub at Call- 
fonuii State University ni 5^" hratKii>f,u. This 
Perspective bummarizeb their paper Anal- 
y^^^ the Choiie fur P^ln (ind Private 
O itiou . 
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religious affiliation. The effect of several 
measures of public school quality upon 
this decision is also inv estigated. 

Three setb of data are utilized in the 
statistical analysis. The first set compiles 
data trum the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia anti allows examination of vari- 
ations in attendance, rates for both paro- 
chial and nonparochial schools among the 
btates and four major regions of the 
countrj' . Jhe Second data base consists of 
informatioa from the, unified school dis- 
tricts in Califv)rjiia. Social, economic and 
demographic data from the 1970 Census is 
Ubed with data provided by the California 
Department of Education tp analyze the 
causes of variations in the private school 
attendance rates obsecved in the different 
districts. The third and final data base con- 
sists of the 650 census tracts in jla^San 



the north centraj states. While part of the 
variation n\ight be due to regional differ- 
ences m the "taste" for nonpublic educa- 
tion, we found that the average family in- 
come, the proportion of minority popula- 
tion in the state anJ religious affiliation arc 
significantly related to the variation in 
attendance rates Not surprisingly, the' 
percentage of the population from Catholic 
backgrounds is the most important char- . 
acteristic in explair^g parochial schod en- 
rollment rates, while family income played 
a more important role in explaining the 
private nonparochial school choice 

Califc)mia's unified public 'School dis- 
tricts display a wide range in the propor- • 
lion of students attending nonpublic 




Franci sco B ayj\rea. Once ag ain data from 
ntfieT97a5nsus and the California Deprl- 
ment of Education isoitilized to study the 
variation in a|tend3mce lates that exists 
among the censu^ 

Our ej^amin^^ron of the national data re- 
veal#that-pfivate parochial school attend- 
ante rates are highest in the northeast and 
north central states, yearly twice the level 
that exists in the south and the west. On 
the other hand, the south has the highest ^ 
enrollment rate in^ private nonparochial 
schools, more than three times the rate for 



schools, ranging from no students to over 
one-fourth enrolled in the private schools. 
Nonpublic school^ attendance tqnds to be , 
high in large districts, "in those districts 
characterized by higher incomes and other 
measures of soaal status, and in those dis- 
tncts with large black or Asian popula- 
tions. --^ 
\ In an analysis aimed at assessing th/iriiv' 
dependent impact of individual ,forcp 
upon the decision to attend nonpublic 
schools in California distncts, economic 
factors, particularly average famU^income" 
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OveraU, noupiiMit Si:h6ol attendance, particularly parochial pirollmcnt, 
h rcdi^ted whcic publit tiJuk>li]iiaHty, a^? reflected in the level of school 
expenditure ami student performance on bti\ndardized Icbtb, ib higher. 



and ihf intid^f nee of poverl) , as v\ ell as the . 
public schoors ethnic makeup and ex 
penditure level, are among Ihe important 
factors, Ot families already attending non 
public schools, those vsith higher incomes 
are more likely to choose nonpartKhial pn- 
vate schools. Nonparochial school attend- 
ance appears to be moreV^^t?cted b\ family 
income than does parochial scRool atter^J 
ance 0%erall, nonpublic school attend 
ance, particularly parochial enrollment, is 
reduced where public school quality, as 
reflected in the le\el ol school expenditure 
and vtudent pertorm*Yice on standardised 
tests, IS higher 

ITie San Francisco Bay Area census tract 
sample permits an examination closer to 
the decision making unit, the tamiK 
Here, total pn\ate^ attendance rates tor 
elementary and high school are examint^ 
separately. The dominar^t finding is the 
importance ot religious preference: thc^ 



percentage the population which, 4S' 
Catholic IS positively »ind strongly related,' 
to nonpublic school enrollmcnli rates. 

The average income in the census tract 
IS also directly related to variations in at- 
tendance rates. Scores on state-adminis- 
tpred reading tests for the public schc^^ols 
were used as a nieaj>ure of public school 
quaFity and foun^Ho be statistically signif- 
icant, with higher public school reading 
scores being associated with lovVer non- 
public school enrollments. Tracts, with 
large families, implying a lower ability to 
pay out of a given income, have signifi- 
cantly lower nonpubl(?«School enrollment 
rates. There is evidence that large districts 
with large minority populations have 
higher nonpublic school enrollment rates, 
particulary at the high school level. ^ 

The mnjor policy issue is the importance 
of income as a determinant of nonpublic 
school enrollment rates. The attendance 



rate for pnvate nonparochial schools, is 
more sensifivc tu income changei> than the 
rate for pnvate parochial schools while, 
nonpublic hi'ghv.school attendanc;e r^^es 
are' more sensitive to income variations 
than nonpublic elementary school -at tenc^;- 
ance ratas. Overall, our study of 'the San 
Francisco Bay Aren census t relets suggests 
that a 1.0 percent increase in family in- 
comes will be .associated with a .54- .70' 
percent incr^-as'e in nonpublic elementary 
school attendance rates, and a 159 - .7,4 
percent iik:rease m nonpublic high school 

"attendant? rates ' 
ThusV^-* estimate that public policies to 

' increase lamily income through tax cuts or 
educational vouchers would increase 
nonpublic school attendance rates by 
about two-thTrds ot a percent for every, 
one percent increase in family income, Fjor 
example, in a community with an average, 
family income of 513,000 and where 10 
percent ol the children attend nonpublic 
schcJbls, an increase in income of 10 perr 
cent ( to $14,3CX)) would lead to a r^)n public 
school attendance rate of approximately 
10 67 percent. ■ 



^Addtttoml ayptcs 'of this Policy Perspective 
may be olHanied In/ iMting to /FG, School of 
Ediicatioti CERAS Bttildin^^, Stanjord Urn- 
versxty, Stanford. CA 94305- W^. 
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IS THERE A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
ADVANTAGE? 

Measuiirig Differences in Student Achieveme^nt 



By Doug WilLms 

Rect nflv thert' hab bt*v'n cunsidercibl^/^- 
bale tjmung educators cuncerning public 
pCilicy lowa^ nonpublic schools. Thi3 de- 
bale' ib reflected in pa\posals to provide 
public financial support to pnvate schoob 
through voucher mechanisms or tuition 
tax credits. Opponents to the proposals 
argue that pnvate sdiuols art* inequitable 
'along racial and social class lines, and that 
thev do not serve the goals of education 
tor a democratic societv . However, others 
bekev e that such mechanisms w ill prov ide 
greater pirental choice and therefore pro- 
mote competition among schools b^ otfer- 
ing greater diversity and rebponsiveness 
to students educational needs and mure 
rigorous academic training. Central to this 
debate then, is vvhether nonpubbc schools 
are more effective than public schools in 
terms of educational achievement. 

Two large SjLale national studies on pub- 
lic and pnvate schools h^^ve been con- 
ducted during th^ past year to address this 
achievement issue. Unfortunately , the re- 
ports provide disparate ^or\clubioris. 
The Cpleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore report 
tmds ... in general, vvith [family J back- 
ground characteristics corftrolled, Cath- 
6lic school sophomores perform at the 
highest level, sophomores in other private 
'schools next, aUA sophomores in the pub- 
lic schools lowest." 

The National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) reports v^ery dif- 
ferent findings^. "When populations are- 
Qquated for-^ socioeconomic status, the 
mean differences between public and pri- 

Dou^ V^'tllmb a research a^istmt m the histi- 
tute for Research ott Educatw)ial Fmatice and 
Governance (IFCK Tim Perspective sum- 
marizes hi$ paper "AChievenmt Outcomes iu 
Bubhc and Pnvate St hook. A Closer Look at the 
School and Beyond Data" 



. V ate, schools diminish considerabl) or 
vanish. There is no statistically significant 
pnvate school advantage nationally, at 
an\ age, in either, reading or.mathe^ 
matics." ' • 

Data were analyzed to^ explain why 
these reports differ and to answ er two pol 
ic) tjuestions relevant to the. tuition tax 
Credit debate. " ' 

^ \. If there are diff*;renceV in. academic 
performance between^the public and pri- 
vate sectors, <ji^ these differenced uniform 
for all studeilts or are the> p^ttem«d a'long 
racial and socialdassjines'' Foi* example, it 
IS conceivabte^j^at children from advap 
tag'ed backgrdferTcib 'diu.. equally well in 
either the public or pnvate bettors' On the 
other hand, minonty and c|isadvaritaged 
students may perform.considerably,betttif 
in the pnvate schools, either because tljey 
respond differently to different educa-^' 
tn^naLpractices or because there are nwre 
marked differehces , betw een pnv ate' 
schools and the large inneivcityA public 
schopls. J" 

2. Most* large public Kigh i^chools offer 
different programs of study, generally 
categonzed as academic, general/ or Voca^ 
tional tracks. For students enrolled in the 





same course of study are there differences 
in academic achievement between those in 
the public and nonpublic school sectors? 
• Data from the High School and Beyond 
S^tudy on approximately 30,000 sopl;io- 
mores 'in 1,000 U.S. schools were used to 
address the- above two questions. Only 
Dubhc and Catholic pnvate students were 
included m the analysis due to limited .data 
. on non-Catholic private schOol students 

Results ^ 

Th^ analysis ex<imined the patterns of 
publiv'pnvate achievement differences 
along racial and social cla^s lines The re- 
sults show that ther^ are no publiu.'pnvate 
achievement differences for wealthier 
yvhites, those who are the main clientele o3F 
the private schools, whereas ther^ are sig * 
nificant differences for minority and disad- 
vantaged students. 

An examhn^tion of the analytical tech- 
niques used by NAEP and Coleman, et al., 
showed vvhy their results were iJifferent. 
NAEPusedastratifiedmatchingtechnique 
whereby private students, who are mainly 
advantaged, whites^ were matched to pub- 
lic school counterparts of similar bhck 
ground, consequently, there were no dif- 
ferences in their achievement scores. Cole- 
man, et ai., on the ojher hand, used an 
adjustment technique which examined 
how a private school student would per- 
form if he or sheliad the same background 
charactertstios as the averag^e public school 
student. Since the public school sector ifi- 
eludes a«^uch larger number 0f mmority 
and disadvantaged students, XZoleman, et 
al., were able to find small, but statistically 
significant differences. 

^ The analysis also examined reading and 
, ntiathematics achievement for public and 
Catholic student^s in each academic track. 
The table shpws the 'effects of private 
schooling wKen th^rejs statis Heal* control 
for income, race, and parental educatiori. 
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' Reading and Mathematics Scores by Academic Track 
(HS&B Sophomores) 








Reading Test 






Track 


Catholic 
nieati (std dev.) 


Public 
tn^an (Std. dev.) 


Ohervcd 
Difference 


Adjusted + 
Differeticc • 


* 

Academic 
* - General 
Vocational 


' 11.509(3.49) 
9.505(3.15) 
8.735(3.59) 


11.077(3.82) 
8.472(3.38) 
7.954(3.30) 

Mathematics T^est 


.432** 
.833** 
.781* 


.226 
.574r 
. ' .305 


Academic 
. General 
Vocational 


23.341(6.27) 
19.*jn(6.01) 
18.123(6.41) 


22.868(6.93) 
17.150(6.31) 
16.291(6.25) 


.473* * 
2.361** 
" 1.832** 


-.007 
1.796** 
.795 


*p<.Q5 

**p < .01 1 

.t Ad|Ui>ted tor jinconte^ 


face, and parental education. Differenc<^ are probabl) 


uver^blimated due to a 


selection bias pipblem. 



The adjusted difference ts the.amounl of 
reading or malheipatics achievement one 
might expect to gain by sendmg a child to 
d Catholic school instead of a public 
j>,chool. From these results we van draw 
the follow ing conclusions. 
« • For academic track' students, who 
constitute 75% of Catholic high school 
students, private schooling has no special 
tfffecl on reading or mathematics achieve- 
ment That is, there is no evidence that a 
child in an academic course of study 
would improve his or her performance by 
shifting from the public to the private sec- 
tor Recent results of a parallel analysis on ' 
NAEP data have confirmed this finding. 

• For. general track students. Catholic 
sch6&I students perform better than pub- 
be school students by about one quarter of 
a standard deviation. In order to assess 
*the magnitude of that effect m later suc- 
cess m the labor market, a related study of 



high School a<*hievement found that such 
a gain in test scores was associated with a 
gain in earnings of less than one percent, 
or about five cents an hour. 

• No assertions can be made regarding 
vocational track students due to the small 
numbers of these students in the Catholic 
schools. 

Policy Implications 

The results indicate that a policy such as 
vouchers or tuition tax cTedits that induces 
a migration of academic track students 
from public topnvate schools will have no 
effect on overall academic achievement. 

The one quarter standard deviation ad- 
vantage for general track students in 
Catholic schools is probably an overesti- 
mate. Som^of these differences are due tg 
differentyKS>^lecfen, that is, that pnvate 
schools mainly get students who have 
higher initial ability , are better disciplined , 
and come from families that have higher 



expectations and provide considerable en- 
couragement and support. These stu- 
dents would perform well in any ty pe of 
school. In one attempt to control for this 
.selection bias problem, Coleman found 
that the adjusted public^ school scores 
should really be about 15 of a standard 
deviation higher overall. 

In conclusion, policy decisions should 
not be based on the assumption that pri- 
vate schools produce better achievement 
outcomes than public schools. Cleanly, 
some public schools are better than some 
pnvate schools and cite I'ersfl. There are^no 
differences in achievement between pub- 
lic and pnvate sectors for the advantaged 
white students, thoso who^re most likely 
to attend private schools. NKinority and ' 
disadvantaged stude/its in priv ate schools 
do perform better than those in public 
schools, however, some of these diS(pr- 
ences are due to differential selection. ■ 



^Additional copies of this Policy Perspective 
» ma\f he obtained by writing to IfG, .School of 
Education, CERAS Building, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford; CA 9430^-1691. 
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WHAT WILL IT COST? 

Projections for^e U.S^ Treasury 



By David Longanecker 
I. . 

the Con^re^j> Luribiderb tuition tax 
eredit legislation, one ot the most eentral 
tsi>ues will ba how mueh vanous propos- 
als would LObt — th^t ib^ how mueh ted- 
. eral revenues would devline as a result of 
the credits. Despite the arguments of 
/sunrie policymaker** that tax reductions • ^. 
sKould not be considered equiv alent to 
'directly appropnated expenditures, trom 
a budgeting standpoint reductions in rev- 
en ues have the same eftect on balancing a 
budget as increaset> tn direct spending. 
I And tn a penod of hue af constraint, budget 
considerations will Iikply^ be weighed 
heavily as new legislation is considered. 

The revenue loss ftsjulting trom tuition 
tax credits would depehd greatly, on four , 
characteristics of the credits: 

• Who would be eligible for the credits? * 

• How mucVi the) wijuld be eligible fot? 

• What portion of tuihon eosts would be| 
covered by the credits? 

• Would the credits be refundable — that 
IS, would famihes pa\ing tuitions that» 
amounted to more than their taxes re- 
ceive a refund from*ilie Treasury ? 

, A mixture of philost)phical and prag- 1 
matic \,Onside rations gerieralh dictt\te the 
, specific set of chatactenstics selectedjor a 
tuition tax credit proposal. The revenue 
> loss (or cost) associated witlj the credits is 
one of the most pragmatic consideration's. 
Not only do the four characl;eastics inde- 
pendently affect how much. families re- ' 
coive, but they also can affect how many 
families choose to send their children <to 
tuition charging schools and how much 
tuition these schools charge. 



David Longanecker, fomerlif of the Congres- 
Mnal Budget Ofjkc, tb the Deputy Executive 
Direitor. of the Main^ta Higher Education 
Coordination Board, This Perspective sum- 
martzes his paper '/Public Costs ofTuitiof^Tax 
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The Revenue Loss for Variations of One 
Tuition Tax Credit^ption 

A simple plan that would allow families 
currepitly sending their childrt;n to tuition 
charging schools to claim nonrefundable 
elementary and secondary tuition tax 
Lriedits o^'up *to S250 p>er child, not to ex- 
ceed 50 -percent of Kiihon payments, 
would reduce annual revenues by approx- 
imately Si.O billion in 1982 dollars. 

Expanc^ing eligibilrt> w ould increase the 
revenue loss. Including postsecondary. 
tuition expenses for full-hine student^, for 
example,^ would increase the annual 
revenue loss to 52.4 billion, an increase ot 
about 1354?ercent. 

Th^ umaximum iize of credits also 
greatl} affects the revenue loss. Doubling 
the maximum credit to $500, for example, 
"would' cut revenues'by an additional $500 
million.Sin increase of 50 percent m the 
revenue loss. Quadrupling the maximum 
credit to 61,000 would reduce revenues by 
another $500 million, brirtging the tojal 
revenue loss to $2 billion dollars. The in- 
crease HI revenue loss would not be pro- 
portional to the increase in maximum cred 
its because other charac tenstics/jf the cred- 
it (pnncipall) the percent of tuitions, 
covered by the credits and thenonrefunda 
bility provision) would constrayi growth in 
the average size of the credits. 

Although most Congressional tuition tax 
ci-edit proposals during the past few years 
would htive limited credits to $500 or less, 
two factor^ would create pressure to in- 



crease the maximum size of future credits. 
First, tuition increases caused by inflation 
would create pressure to increase tax cred- 
its. Second, the scope of federal programs, 
once enacted, often expands. The recently 
passed taxfcifl, for example, expanded ben- 
ehts .pl-ovided through a \arief>^ of tax ex- 
penditure provisioits, including increasing 
the limits on tax deductible contributions 
to irldependent retirement accounts, in- 
crea;sing the capital gams exclusion for 
elderjy who sell their homes, and inaeas- 
ing the child care credit. If enacted, similar 
pi:e^sure rr^ight mount to expand the size of 
tuifion tax cTedits in order to address spe- 
cific objectives. For e?^ple, many fam- 
ilies would n^ed credits much larger than 
$500 to achieve the objective of totally elim- 
inating financial barriers to nonpublic edu- 
cation. 

The proportion of tuition expenses 
covered by the cTedit can also affect 
revenue losses, although the sp&ific 
effects vary greatly, depending on the in- 
teraction of tkis characteristic with other . 
characteristics. With a maximum credit of 
$250, for example, cutting the proportion 
of tuition expenses co\er?d by the credit in 
half (from 50 to 25 percent) would reduce 
the revenue loss by $200 million, a 25 per- 
cent decline. The reduction in revenues 




would not be proportional to the reduchon 
in the portion of costs covejed because 
wfeditb v^'uuld redui.ed ivi onl> ^ome 
fdinilit^ (thuMj, pa>mg tuition:* ol lesi> than 
S1,OOC). Bfxau^e most fAiuhes currtntl) 
pd) tuitions of raure than S500, increasing 
the proportion of <osts from 50 percent 
vvouldhave very hltle impact — anV famil) 
paving more than ^SOO in tuition would 
alread) have b^n eligible for the max 
tmumS250 credit. 

Making the cTecbts refundable would 
add an additional SlOO million to the fev 
enue loss, an 8 percent increase. Most *of 
th^ additional benefits would go to low- 
income )tami!ies, who would owe rela- 
tivel) little in taxes, and thus would not be 
Eligible for the full tax credits unless the) 
were refundable. 

Tax losses of several billion dollars 
cov(ld result from increasjing the amount of 
the credit, enlarging the proportion of tui- 
tion Luveredbv the exedit, including pOst 
^econdar^ tuition tfxpeni>es anil making 
the credit refundable. The Congresstorlal 
Budget Office has suggested costs to the 
Treasury as high as S7 billion for such an 
expanded program. 



The Effects of Tuition Tax Credits On 
Enrolhnents and Tuition Costs 

If tuition tax credits iiedu^e the net pn^e 
of nonpublic education, some shift in en 
rollments wo^^^occur from pubhc to non 
public Schools. Larger changes in the net 
pnce would result in larger enrollment 
shifts. To the extent that changes in the 
four major characteristics of tax credits af 
feet families' credits^, either by incTeasing 
maximum credits, increasing the propor- 
tion of tuition expenses covered b) the 
credit, or making the credit refundable, 
the) would increfase nonpublic enroll- 
ments, all else being equal. 

Ir^eases in nonpublic eruollments 
sr'WS'uld increase the revenue loss. If ^roll 
ments proved to be highly Sensitive to the 
availability of tuition tax credits, both en- 
rollments and the associated rev enue Joss 
could increase b) as much as one-third. 
Some evidence, however, suggests Ijjat 
enrollments ma) not be highl) sensitiv e to 
tuition prices. Furthermore, the sensitiv 
ity of enrollment decisions to tuition 
prices no doubt varies bv famil) income. 

Depending on their design, tuition tax 
credits could produce a strong incentive 



for schools to increase their t.uition* 
charges. In the extreme case, schools 
could mcrea^ tuitions b) the full amount 
of the credit, thus re«^ing the full benefit 
of»the credit. Although most fimilies with 
children m these schools would face no 
greater net after tax pnce fur educabqg 
their children, neither would the) receive 
an) of the intended reduction m finanaal 
burden. Perhaps a more likel) scenario, 
therefore, would be that schools would 
increase tuitions enough to appreciate 
some beneht of the tax^redit, but would 
still provide some reduction in net ex- 
penses for students' families. 

Increasing tuition charges, however, 
would not signihcantl) affect the revenue 
loss because in most cases it would not 
alter the credit amount that families could 
claim. In fact, tuition maeases would 
moderate other anticipated increases in 
the revenue loss, by decreasing the net 
beneht of the tax credits to families, tuition 
increases would moderate to some extent 
the potential shift in enrollments from 
public to nonpublic schools. ■ 



^ 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR 
NONPUBLIC EDUCATION 

Arrangements in Other Countries 



By Joel D. Sherman 

Public tundmgut pnvdte education at the 
t^iementdryriecunciar) levci^ partHxilarl) 
bv the federal government, ii> a i>ub)ect, 
which provoker intense reaA.tioni> m the 
United States. In countnes outside the 
United States, however, the expenence 
with aid to pnvate education is quite dif- 
terent. Most other countnes in the devel- 
oped world have provided financial sup- 
port tor pnvate education for many years 
and currently fund pnvate schools oper- 
ating and capital costs quite extensively. 
Furthermore^ the issiie of public funding 
no longer provokes widespread contro- 
versy, the organization and finance of 
both public and private education }ias' by 
and iarge been well accepted by the gen- 
eral public. c ^ » 

Experience in other countries with the 
finance of private education suggests sev- 
eral interesting observations. First, fund- 
ing arrangements for denominational 
schools are generally of long-standing 
duration, while the extension of funding 
to nbn -denominational, independent 
schools, Wfchere it exists at all, is often of 
recei:it origin. Seconds the arrangements 
^ Currently used to fund denominational ' 
schools are the unique products of each 
country's resolution of the role of church ' 
and state in providing>education'. As in the * 
United States, 'this resolution has been 
legitimated in the country's constitution 
or fundamentallaw. ' 

A third observation is that, with the ex- 
ception of Australia, funding in countries 
with federal forms of go\?emment is pro- 
vided almost exclusively frpm state/pro* 

luei D. bhepnan the A^i^mte Dinx tor of the 
National bJioul tlnaiKH Projed. Thib Per- 
spMive summarizes his paper, "Public Finance ^ 
of 4*rnmte SJioolb. Observattons From 
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vincial and local sources, rather than from 
the federal government. The conflict over 
centralism and localism m states or col- 
onics withi>trong separatist traditioi^s was 
resolved m the^ountrys" constitutions by 
a division of powers among governmental 
^levels, with education, specifically or by 
omission, reserved for the states. 

Finally, funding for denominational 
schools usually parallels public school 
arrangements and is fully integrated with 
them. Independent schools, m contrast, 
are more often funded through separate 
arrangements, althougji funding levels 
are usually tied to pubhc school costs. 

There is, of course, great div ersity m the 
funding structures among countnes. The 



range ments generally take one of two 
forms. One arrangement is highly central-* 
ized such that central gbvernrnents estafc- 
hsh service levels for st^ff and other major 
school costs which they then pay directly 
from central government funds, ^^nor 
operating expenses, such as b1^«g 
mainten^ce, are met from intergovern- 
mental aid, local taxes, and minor fees. 
This approach is found m many of the 
German slates. 

The second approach is mpre locall}^ 
based. Local bchool systems establish ser- 
vice standardb within centrally determined 
hmits. These services are supported par 
tially from central government grants-in- 
aid. The separate (denominahonal) school 




Netherlands represents one extreme in 
that virtually the full cost of non-govern- 
ment pnmary school operahons is funded 
by the central government, and all public 
and pnvate schools are fully integrated 
into the funding scheme. In contrast with 
the Netherlands, funding for pnvate 
schools m several other countries is de- 
n\ed from both central-and local govern 
meht sources. 

While attempts to generalize may lead to 
some over-simplification, financial ar- 



system in Ont^So, Canada, is character- 
istic of this approach. 

Arrangements used by other countrie^^ 
to finance education can be of interest for 
American educahonal policy, but recent 
Australian developments warrant particu- 
lar attention for several reasons. First, 
Australia is the only country in which ma- 
jor new funding initiatives occurred at the 
federal, rather than the state/provincial 
level. Second, in the area of educational 
policy, the Commonwealth Government. 



ax Au^ttaUa and the Federal Goverrunent 
iit the United States have bhared man> 
Minildi vunterrib and have taken Similar 
iyp^ ut action to address them. Fhtrd, in 
terms of theu constitutional provisions 
concerning the relationship between 
ihufch and ^tate, Austraha and the United 
States are probably Joser than an> other 
cuunmes. Although Section Ho of the 
Australian Constitution has recently been 
interpreted drfferently from our First 
Amendment, for many years theyr were 
construed in similar ways- 
Several points about the A^ustralian 
hnance anangements should be noted. 
Commonwealth support for pnvate 
schools has evolved incrementally and 
paralleled the growth of Com^nOnwealth 
support for public schools. Common- 



wealth funding has generally been 
accepted by 'the public at Urge^ ^ut has 
faced strong interest group oppositional a 
time of fiscal constraint. The vast majority 
of Commonwealth funds for, private 
Schools are r\pw distributed through an 
equalizing formula Avhich provides higher 
grants to low resource schools. Increases 
m direct funding of pnvate schools have 
been accompanied by a reduction m mdi 
rect support in the form of tax deductions 
and credits to individuals. Finally, Austra 
lian expenence suggests that there may be 
an mteraction between government fund- 
ing poliaes/particularly the finance of 
capital costs, and school enrollments in 
the public and pnvate school sectors. 

The possibility that vouchers and/or 
tuition tax credits may be adopted to pro- 



vide public support to private education 
and, over the long run, that there might be 
a. significant increase in Federal — and 
possibly state and local — financial aid, 
raises numerous important policy issues 
for the UmtedStates. In th^ American set* 
ting, these ques^ons are yet unanswered. 
Other countnes have, however, under- 
gone the experience of developing large- 
scale aid programs for private schools. 
Any examination of these experiences and 
their implications for the United States 
clearly mjuires some caution, Nori,ethe- 
less, some recent developments, particu- 
larly in 'Australia, merit further in vesfiga- 
J don, since they have the potential to pro- 
vide some guidance on critical policy 
issues. 
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THE FUTURE UNDER 
TUITION TAX CREDITS 

The Case f or HpMogimeit^ in Schools 



By Nathan.plazer 



The impact of a tuition tax credit will^t. 
clearly depend on many speafic devils of 
the size and refundability of the credi\ the 
eligibility of schools, the regulations 
schools must adhere to, and others. Any . 
projection must be highly speculative; 
nevertheless, one can say a few things. 

Most pepple seek homogeneous envi- • 
ronmenls in which to edacate their chil- 
dren. The homogeneity thiey seek is not 
necessanly racial, ethnic or class, but a 
consensus on educational values held by 
children and their parents, as well as by 
teachers and administrators. Some degree 
of homogeneity is required for an effective 
educational environment. In its absence, 

- the schoolteacher must be cojicemed pri- 
marily with discipline, the slowest chil- 

.dren, or must abandon them and concen- 
trate on the brightest Undoubtedly an in- 
dex to ih^ homogeneity' of educational 
values is given by race, class or ethnicity; 
and thus a legitimate search for the best 
educational environment becomes en- 
tangled with.a refusal by many to accept 
racially and ethnically heterogeneous en- 
vironments^ for whateverjeason. 

How does this squ^Awith the historic, 
role of the public school, the "common 
' School" in which all children of, a com- 
munity were educated together regardless 
of class or ethnicity? The fact is that most 
public schbols were, and are, homoge- 
neous with respect to educational values, 
race and ethnicity This is a result of 
the patterns in which Americans generally 
settled: by race, ethnicity, income, among 
the various regions, between- small cities ' 
and large' ones^ bfetween cities and sub- ^ 

Nutitan Glazer a profei^r in the Graduate 
Sdml of Education at Harvard University. 
This Perspective surtimanzes his paper The 
O Under TutttonXiiX Credits'. 
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"*urbs^ and within the individual neighbor- 
hoods of cities.^ 

Possible Enrollment Sl^ifts 

• Wiiere people are mostly satisfied 
with their public schools, there will be lit- 
tje change in enrollments. Thus, satisfac- 
tion is greatest in rural communities, small, 
towns and cities, which tend to be homo- 
geneous. One possible ^nd important ex- 
ception to this horpogerleity lies in the 
rural areas and small towns of the South, 
with their black-white division. Whet^ef 
tuition tax credits will inaease the ten- ' 
dency of whites to leave the public schools 
for private schools is a serious question? 
But segregated academies and fundalmen- 
talist pnvate schools are not the sanfie, do 
not draw from (he same socio-teconomic 
groups, and rest on different motivations. 

• In suburb^,^ too, there is both consid- 
erable hornogeneity and satisfaction with 
schools. There is always a discontented 
fnnge who will be eficouraged to move 
out, but the effect should not be great. 

• In the big ^ties, not much change 
' should be expected m the middle-class and 

the stable workmg-class districts where 
again the p^nciple^.of satisfaction with 
homogeneity prevails. However, school 
busing threatens this Homogeneity by 
separating residence from schooj. In many 
cities this is a reality, in others it is a threat. 
The federal adnrimistration's de-emphasis 
on desegregation plans that require trans- 
portation outside of one's neighborhood 
may restrain the expansion of busmg. In- 
sofar as busing is restrained, little change 
in enrollment patterns should be expected 
in large parts of big cities. 

• The greatest discontent with schools is 
in black neighborhoods and other minority 
areas, wherein theory one could expect the 
greatest demand for new forms of school- 
ing. The demand would come not only 
from discontented black and minority par- 
ents, but also from low-income whites liv- 



ing in central cities and from upper-income 
whites who are increasingly returning to 
central cities. 

Even the potentially substantial re- 
sponse of minority and white parents liv- 
ing in central cities depends on what kind 
of schools are provided and their cost. It is 
likely that private schools will incre^sie 
their fees in order to increase salaries for 
teachers, since most of them pay well un- 
der public^ school salaries. The supply of 
schools will b^ augmented by ^intrepre-; 
neurs from the ne\vly vigorous Christian 
fundamentalism, from black churches, and 
on alesser scale, Trdmxonservative Jewish 

. ' r 

Do those whoivish to escape have the duty 
to stay behind with tM worst? 



grc^ups who are important in some areas of ' 
some cities . All of theSe groups are discon- 
tented with the lack of disapline, the pres- 
ence of drugs, and the lack of religious 
education "in the public school?. Released 
public school teachers may oe tempted into 
educational entrepreneurship^ but I doubt 
this will be a big response 

To some extent the response, on the de- 
mand and the supply side, will exacerbate 
raaal segregiition. But it should be pointed 
out that there is a surprising degree of in- 
tegration in inner-aty pnvate schools, and 
this would be maintained. In addition, in- 
creased segregation at the school level may 
be matched by decreased segregation' at 
the neighborhood level. It will no longer be 
necessary to move to a givei> geographical 
area to get one's child into the school of 
one's choice. 

Regulation and Diffeientness 

Crucial to any projection of the effects of 
tuition tax credits is the kind of regulation 
that will be tmposed on participating , 
schools. If private schools are subjected to 



the i»dme requuremenlb that affect public 
bchoulb in the areab of MJgregation, dibQ- 
phn^, and religiuub edui^itiun, then the 
re^pijnsff will be \\Ty muted if^deeU. 
Neverthejess, the extensiun.of thib kind oi 
rule and regulation which m^keb the pn- 

.vate school more like the public school is 
not dependent tnerel) on tuition tax cxed- 
itb. The Internal Revenue Service thpughl 
It wdb within Its nghts ta unpose on pn- 
vate bJLhools severe requirementb to bhuw 
nondiscrimination and states have very 
wide regulatory authonty . On the whole, 
I think the pnvate bchooU would be able to 
defend their differentnebb enough to be 
potent competitors w ith public schoolb in 

i those aredb where parentb are dibcontent. 
We must also consider the impact of 
expanded pnvate schoobng, with its dis- 



tinctivt values and specific religious tradi 
tions, upon overall lirvisiveness in 

'Amenca society. But support of private 
schools IS not aece&sarily the death' of 
democratic and effective societies, as we 
can see from Canada, Australia, France, 
and Israel. Nor has the presence of 
Catholic parochial school system, whl 
educates a very large percentage jnpux 
children in northern and midwe/tem 
cities, been a chief source of di/isi/enebs 

^the/e. 

The most benoub effect of a tuition tax 
creciit will b^ on the withdrawal of the 
more motivated children from the ghetto 
bchoolb, which general!) are educational 
dibabter areab. Their absence will affect the 
morale of teachers and administrators, 
and may affect the achievjement of poorly 




prepared and less motivated students. 
There is no way of getting around this 
problem. One can only take the children 
who remain in such schools, because their 
parents may not have the know ledge,, en - 
rgy, or interest to seek for better, and do 
the best one can. 

This problem ariS|es w henev er a popula- 
tion has serious problems, whether in 
housing projects or prisons. Do those w ho 
wish to escape have the duty to stay be- 
hind with the worst? And does society 
/ hav e an obligation to force them to? I think 
the answer to both quebtions is no. To me, 
freedom ib a higher v alue than those adn 
vanced by, the forced association of the 
aspinng and achieving with those whp 
cteate an environment in which they can 
neither aspirt nor achiev e. ■ 
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SHOULD WE AGREE TO GO? 

The Case Against Tuition Tax Credits 



By David W. Brencman 

Thii> perspective discusses^^e implica 
tionb of tuition tax credits for elementar> - 
i>econddr) education from the position of 
a critic of such credits. The analysis is 
necessarily speculative for there is little 
historical experience that is relevant to 
forecasting the impact of tuition tax credits 
on the demand for and supply of private 
education, on educational quality and on 
the broader society. Because the federal 

' administration has announced its^ inten- 
tion to support the proposal, however, it 

^ is important to consider the potential 
effects of that legislation. 

Tuition tax credits for higher education 
have been * proposed regularly in recent 
years; but the higher education commu- 
nity is united in its opposition to them, 
preferring grant and loan programs in- 
stead. Tuition tax aedits for higher educa- 
tion would be inefficient, inequitable, and 

^ expenSiv^ imposing a heavy drain on 
Treasury revenues without generating 
offsetting social benefits. Grant and loan 
programs do a more effective job of pro- 
viding educational opportunity than do 
tax credits, which would largely provide 
vyindfall benefits to parents with children 
already enrolled in college. The safne 
windfall benefits would accrue to families 
of' the five million youngsters curret^ 
enrolled in private elementary and secon- 
dary schools, but unlike the case of higher 
education, tuition tax credits would ex- 
pected to influence enrollment decisions. 

The analysis, is complicated by the fact 
that tuition tax credits can be constructed 
in many ways, each with different effects 
on behavior. Political and economic fac- 
tors constrain credits at the federal level to 

Djiwtd W. BreiK^an ib a i>ett!oryeU(nc in the 
Brovhngb. £cciMum/c Studies program of the 
Brookin;^bln>htutn^KT}m Perspective bum 
mahzeb /i/s pap^r V/itere Would Tuition Tax 
^i^' > Take U>? Should. We Agree to Co?" 
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relatively modeist specifications (the PacK- 
wood-jMoynihan proposal covers 50 per- 
cent of tuition to a maximum $5 
credit). The National Taxpayer's Un/un 
(NTU) hab been promoting a i>tate ymti 
tax credit, most recently in the District of 
Columbia^ which would provide^ 100 
percent credit with a maximum (Jft $1,200 
per student. 

Enrollment Responses 

How large an enrollment response at 
the elementary-secondary level would b*e 
triggered by enactment of a tuition tax 
credit like the Packwood-Moynih^jQplan? 
The only honest answer is that no one 
knows. The families most likely to switch 
from public to private schools are likely to 



One argument stresses increasing 
educational choice as an end in , 
itself, a value consistent with 
traditions of diversity and 
pluralism. 



be those in the lower middle income brack- 
ets for w\iom the credit would actually 
make the necessary financial difference. 

No one knows how many such families 
are suffiaently discouraged with the public 
schoC)isTb>vant to make that change, but a 
plausible estimate is that about one million 
students might switch, with the impact 
varying from region to region and' city to 
aty. The quantitative impact on the public 
schools would not be devastating, but the 
qualitative effects could be severe if the 
bnghtest students left thq system. Further- 
more, the country would be paying a high 
price for relatively few students to change 
schools, because; the bulk of the benefits 
would go to those higher infcome families 
whose children are already enrolled in pn 
vate schools. If onemilli9n children shifted 
to private schools in response to a "$500 
credit, the cost of providing choice foj* 



those one million children would be 
roughly $3 billion, or $3,000 per child. This 
includes the^cobt associated with the tax 
credits provided to the five million stu- 
dentb already enrolled in pnvate schools.. 

The potential' impact of the credit on the 
supply of private schooling must also be 
considered in evaluating the proposal. 
Even if one million youngsters want to 
switch schools their efforts will be of no 
avail if the necessary spaces are not there. 
We do not know how many unfilled spaces 
currently exist in pnvate schools, nor do 
we know whether existing pnvate scliools 
wpnt to expand. In the longer run, the im- 
portant issue IS how many new schools 
may l^l^^feed, but since most pnvate 
schools, e^eaally church- related schools, 
are not org^^nized to make pr<j(its, it is not 
clear how large a latent supply of educa- 
tional entrepreneurs exists. An enrollment 
growth ip the pnvate schools of roughly 
one million students could take place over 
a three to five year penod, but any estimate 
beyilpdthat is impossible. 



Choice and Competition 

There *are a number of reasons that 
prompt people to support tuition tax c^-edit 
legislation. One argument stresses increas- 
ing educational choice as an end in itself, a 
value consistent with traditions of diver- 
sity and pluralism. A second argument 
also emphasizes choice, but for the instru- 
mental purpose of encouraging competi- 
tion Among sthools as a wAy of improving 
educational quality. The analogy is drawn 
directly from economics and advocates the 
benefits of ^market competihon. Under this 
view, tuition tax credits will force the pub- 
lic schools to improve in Order to retain, 
their students. 

This second argument is> weak. A tui- 
tion tax credit is onl) a partial step towj^rd. 
market competition because .public 
schools would continue to enroll the 
niajority of students and receive funds 



directly from stale and local governments . 
A<.hit»ving d true educational marketpldLe 
* , would rei|uire the umt of edu*.ati6nal 
vouchers, not taxcreditb. J\ix tredils ma) 
lower — rather than raise — the quality of 
ipublic education by easing the departure 
trom the pubhe bchools of any students 
and familicb who v,are about educational 
quality. With such {^milies gone, the force 
tur improvement would be reduced m 
•many public bchooU, partiLularly tho^e m 
inner atieb. > 

Advocateb ol tuition lax credits fre- 
quent!) btrebb ih%: benefits of extending 
etiucational chAe to ihobe depmed of it, 
ignonng the cus>lb to j>ouet\ and to other 
btudents that yvould accompan) such a 
change. A |udgmenl on lax credits boils 
down ty a balancing of the gams for some 
against the losses fur others.* Losses are 



Tuitidn tax credits represent an 
unfortunate compromise betzveen 
state monopoly and a free market in 
education that fails to realize the 
potential benefits of either. 



liHel) to outweigh gains. Tuition tax 
credits will increasingl) split the public 
and pnvate schools along socioeconomic 
lines, with the public schools in man) 
are^s becoming educational \vastelands, 
ignored but tolerated b) a societ) that has 
taken care of the more demanding parents 
through pnvate alternatives. Tuition tax 
credits represent an unfortunate compro- 
mise between state monopoly and a free 
market in education that fails to realize the 



potential benefits of.either. 

Increased choice is possible by in^- 
creased selection among schools within 
the public system. If public support for 
private education is to be provided, grants 
based on p/rents' financial need would be 
n^ore efficient and equitable than extend- 
ing aid without reference to need through 
tax credits. If the benefits of market copi- 
petition are sought, support should be 
given to edu*.ational v ouchers rather than 
to tax credits. A decision for vouchers 
would have to be made at the st^e and 
local levels, rather than in Washington, 
D C, but that is surel) consistent with the 
conservative view that education is a state 
and local concern. Every effort should be 
made to improve educational quality and 
performance from within the public 
school system. ■ 
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